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disease of mares and foals, can be effected for 
moderate premiums. Full details on application. 


“ff FOALING RISKS 
dl 


Insurance against death due to foaling, also death from accident or if 
all 








ALLIANCE 


Lo 5 
aif «ies wae ASSURANCE COMPANY moet 
i. HEAD OFFICE: BARTHOLOMEW LANE + LONDON =: EC2 x I 


: WARIN G & an ee C ‘. 
GILLOW PARIPAN 


(1932) LTD. 


Decoration and Furnishing Experts ENAMEL 


Schemes and Estimates submitted on request (free) 


Gace sieciemmaial LONDON Wi BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH MADE. 
_/) PARIPAN LIMITED LONDON. 

















“The more you wash it, the better it looks.” 









































There’s always a use for —_ 


Gunfe Royal Cancer Bospita 


~ about the house The first special Hospital in London for Cancer 
aii epi , treatment and research. No letters. No Payments. 
rip-fix is the ideal adhesive for every 
household purpose...with a hundred FUNDS ARE NEEDED 
— in poe nursery _ for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute and 
= ; study. Pleasant-smelling, economica ae 
Inston C Stephens (ids s7-Alders. _ —the lighter youspread it, the tighter Oe 
gate Street, London, E.C.1 it grips. From 3d. to 2/6. LEGACIES, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED. Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. 
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D° you suffer from Indigestion, 
discomfort after meals, 
Heartburn, Flatulence, Biliousness? 
If so, take Dinneford’s Magnesia. 


The acid condition of your 


Pure Fluid stomach—the cause of so many 


. rheumatic and other chronic 
complaints, will be instantly 
corrected. DINNEFORD'S is as 
safe as it is certain. 


The standard remedy for indigestion for over 100 years. 


C.F.H, 





















“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER BEADING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 2d.; Canadian 1id.; Othe olonies and Foreion Countri 
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Sport in Kgypt 


Edited by 


J. WENTWORTH DAY 





With a Foreword by 
H.M. KING FAROUK 


With an Introduction by 
THE Rr. Hon. LORD LLOYD oF DOLOBRAN 


Mr. Wentworth Day is adviser to the Egyptian Government in the matter 
of sport in which Egypt is particularly rich, especially in wildfowl shooting 
and polo. Its splendid climate makes it additionally attractive to the 
tourist and the aeroplane has brought it within quick and easy reach. 
Several well-known sportsmen have contributed chapters to what is the 
first book on modern sporting facilities in the land of the Pharaohs. 


Crown 419. 80 Photographs 168 pp. Text 
FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


21S. NET 
COUNTRY LIFE LTD., 2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 











ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., TOWER HOUSE, 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 
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THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


AND WALTON AND LEE 
THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


AMIDST SURREY COMMONS 


Perfectly rural country and with wonderful surroundings 


19 MILES FROM LONDON BY AN EXCELLENT ROAD 


One of the most sumptuously appointed Houses in the Home Counties standing in 





me 


FINELY TIMBERED 
PARK AND WOOD- 
LANDS OF 172 ACRES 
















During the past few years 
over £30,000 has been 
spent on improvements. 


Galleried panelled hall, draw- 
ing room; study, library, 
boudoir; dining room and 
music room ; principal bed- 
chambers arranged in_ five 
suites each with 5 bathrooms 
and 3 dressing rooms, 13 
secondary bedrooms and 
4 bathrooms. 





THE APPROACH AND MAIN ENTRANCE 


THE HOUSE FROM THE SWIMMING POOL 


Companies’ water and electric 
light, central heating. The 
House is in perfect order and 
condition. Oak floors and 
all labour-saving devices. 
Garage for 6 cars, good 
stabling, 18 up-to - date 
cottages. 


The Grounds are con- 
sidered to be some of the 
finest in Surrey. 
Beautiful water garden, chain 
of ornamental pools, rock 
garden, En-tout-cas court, 
grass courts, fine swimming 
bath, miniature golf course, 
walled kitchen garden ; park 
and woodlands, with masses 





THE STUDY of rhododendrons. THE DRAWING ROOM 
NUMEROUS GOLF COURSES NEARBY. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 112 OR 172 ACRES 


Personally recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (2935.) 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 3771 Maylair (10 lines). 
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Telephone Nos. 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


(0293 
Regent 3377 


E, 


STATION 


(Members of the Chartered Surveyors’ and Auctioneers’ Institutions) 


ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 












Telegraphic Addresses: 
** Nicholas, Reading.”’ 
** Nichenyer, Piccy, London.”’ 


NICHOLAS 








BY 
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IN A SE 


LOVELY 


ER OF THI 





LUDED 


GARDEN 


POSITION 





* EXORS. OF CAPT. |! 


STATION FOR 





A 





UNGE HALL, 
7 PRINCIPAL 





rHIS LOW PRICE IS SOLELY DUE TO EXORS. DESIRE FOR A QUICK SALE. 
THE LATE OWNER PAID MORE THAN DOUBLE THIS SUM. 
Sole Agents, Messrs, NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 


ELMCROFT, GORING-ON-THAMES 


* THE 
LONDON (1 hour). 


ON OUTSKIRTS OF 


IN DELIGHTFUL GARDEN AND MEADOWLAND OF 


CLOAKROOM, 3 
BEDROOMS (5 with BATHROOMS). 


WITH HARD TENNIS COURT. 


A GREAT BARGAIN AT £3,750 












SENIOR. FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY, OR AUCTION LATER. 








WITH MAGNIFICENT NEAR 


GOLF 


VIEWS OF THE BERKSHIRE HILLS; SUNNY POSITION : 


AT STREATLY AND HUNTERCOMBE. 


VILLAGE, 














3 


SPLENDIDLY-BUILT 







RESI 
17 ACRES 

















ROOMS, GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES (with STAFF 


DOUBLE BEDROOMS FOR SERVANTS, 2 


SITTING ROOM). 
BATHROOMS. 


RECEPTION 







» 












COTTAGE. GARAGES. STABLING. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 




















Telephone : 


Grosvenor 3121 


(3 lines.) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 


























LONDON 40 MINS. ADJOINING GOLF BERKS LONDON 30 MILES 
Main line Station, 5 miles, A00ft, above sea. Rural position. In spotless order, ready for immediate entry. 
, . “ " wo : ‘ 
» 
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A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED GEORGIAN HOUSE A CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE 
15 bed, 9 bathrooms, suite of reception rooms, etc. With every modern comfort and fitted basins in all bedrooms. 
Every up-to-date requirement and all in first-class condition. Hard Court. 12 bed, 4 bath, 4 reception rooms. Hard tennis court. 
WELL TIMBERED GROUNDS. FOR SALE WITH 25 ACRES FOR SALE WITH 22 ACRES 
Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Owner's Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
SURREY WOKING 2% MILES | BUCKS TROUT STREAM | KENT TONBRIDGE 7 MILES 
Fine position. Sandy soil, London 35 minutes. Under 40 minutes London by road or rail. On a hill above a River Valley. 
be 
i 
j 





With every 1939 labour-saving requisite. 
main services, etc. 


basins ; 


A MODERN HOUSE 


Oak floors, fitted 
8 bed, 3 bath, 3 reception 


rooms, sun lounge and Aircraft Shelter. 


PRICE £5,750 WITH 2% ACRES 


WINKWorRTH & Co., Estate Offices, Mayfair, W.1. 








A CHARMING 
HALF-TIMBERED OLD MANOR HOUSE 


skilfully enlarged and brought up to date, with interesting 


A PICTURESQUE HOUSE 


With deep tiled roof, carefully modernised. 


oak beams, 12 bed, 2 bath, 4 reception rooms, 
GARAGE, COTTAGE. 
Three-quarters of a Mile exclusive Trout Fishing. 
FOR SALE WITH 30 ACRES 


Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 


& bed, 3 bath and 4 reception rooms, etc. 
PRICE £4,000 WITH 7 ACRES 
London, W.1. 








Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


AND WALTON AND LEE 
THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 








ASHDOWN FOREST DISTRICT 


Magnificent position on * 

high ground, commanding 

uninterrupted Southerly 
views. 

A Beautiful Old 
Timber-framed House 
skilfully restored and modernised 
and containing massive oak beams 
and lofty ceilings. 

Great hall, 2 other reception, & bed 

and dressing rooms (fitted basins) 

and 4 bathrooms (arranged in 
suites). 

Central heating. Companies’ elec- 
tricity and water, modern drainage. 
Large garage. 
Gardens of about 5 Acres 
More land available 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Lianover Square, W.1.  (37,212.) 


WEST WILTS 














7 miles from Westbury. 
11 miles.from Bath 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing 
rooms (4 with hot and cold water). 


3 bathrooms, 


To be Sold Freehold or Let 


Furnished for a year or longer. ; 
Garage for 3 cars. 


4 CHARMING XVIitHh CENTURY & Besos Menu. 

stone-built house, recently the subject of 

considerable expenditure, with every up- 

to-date convenience including main electric 

light and power, main water, central 
heating. 


Nicely laid out) Pleasure Gardens, tennis 


lawn, walled kitchen garden, paddock. 





Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK and RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, (37,512.) 


BERKSHIRE AND OXFORDSHIRE BORDERS 
e woe —_ - * | Ree hiya > 
Si. eS Cornea nesting. Garage 











On the Upper Reaches of the 
Thames. 


8 miles from Oxford. } 

Well timbered Pleasure Grounds inter- 

1 hour from London. sected by a stream, hard tennis court, 
water and kitchen gardens, 

PICTURESQUE TUDOR COTTAGE, 


ABOUT 5% ACRES 


Oceupying a delightful position, the 
attractive Residence, the subject of a 
considerable expenditure, is in first-class 
order and has every modern ‘convenience. 
Halls, drawing room, dining room, 8 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms and offices, 


For Sale Freehold 





Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK and RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


28 MILES FROM LONDON 


Z * 











Occupying a choice position in 
‘ Central heating. Electric light. 
the heart of Kent. 
Companies’ gas and water. 


Sevenoaks, 5 miles. 
‘ Main drainage. 
Tonbridge, 2%, miles. 
STABLING GARAGE (for 6 cars) 


Substantially built mellowed brick and 

tile Residence, facing South, in a well- 

timbered park, and approached by a drive 
with a lodge at entrance, 


COTTAGE, 


Well-matured Grounds with ornamental 
trees. Lawn for 2 courts; lake, walled 


Lounge hall, 4 fine reception rooms, 13 bed 1 
kitchen garden and parkland, 


rooms (3 suites of bedroom, dressing room 
and bathroom), 5 bathrooms. 


ABOUT 85 ACRES To be Sold Freehold. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK and RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (5,607.) 


SURROUNDED BY HOLMWOOD COMMON 


3 miles south of Dorking 
in beautiful unspoilt 
country, with lovely views. 


Extremely well appointed 
House, occupying a se- 
cluded situation. 

3 reception rooms, billiard room, 
9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, offices. 
Central heating, Companies’ water 
and electricity, modern sanitation. 
GARAGE, 38 COTTAGES. 
The Gardens are a very attractive 
feature ; terrace, rose garden, tennis 
and croquet lawns, kitchen garden, 
ABOUT 2Y% ACRES 
PRICE £6,000 


Sole Agents: Mr. JAMES G. W. BARKER, 39, Maddox Street, W.1, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square. W.1. 














(KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S advertisements continued on page iii.) 
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Nearly 600ft. up in this renowned locality. 


Panelled rooms. 


Lounge hall, suite of 3 charming reception rooms, 10-11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 





SUPERB POSITION ON WALTON HEATH 


A RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF UNUSUALLY HIGH MERIT 
THIS DELIGHTFUL HOUSE 


most expensively appointed and decorated in perfect taste. 
Parquet floors. 


GARAGE for 5. 


singularly 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 5 ACRES 


Inspected and very strongly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, 6, 
Street, St. James's, S.W.1 





Passenger 
Lift 


attractive 


Pleasure 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines). 





** Selaniet, Piccy, London.” 


HEART OF WEST SUSSEX 


Situate in an unspoilt and picturesque old village with direct access on to the Downs. 
Green sand soil on rock. Magnificent views. 


a | 


, 


Telephone: 





Telegrams: 











A stone’s throw from the Golf Club House. 
20 miles from London. 





“UPPER HOUSE,” WEST BURTON 


Lounge hall, 3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
The whole accommodation is on two floors except one room, 


Own electric light Central heating. 
GARAGE LODGE. 


Grounds of exceptional beauty, tennis and pleasure lawns, orchard, meadowland, etc.. 
in all nearly 


73% ACRES 
AUCTION SALE, MARCH 28TH next, at 3 p.m. (unless sold privately). 


Messrs. LEE & PEMBERTONS, 44, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.2. 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


Central heating. Main electric light, gas and water. main available. 
with rooms above. 
2 MODERN COTTAGES. 


pool, splendid kitchen 


STABLING for 2. 


Grounds, tennis court, lily 
garden, paddock, ete. 


Solicitors : 
Auctioneers : 


Arlington 
(8.49, 254.) 


TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR THE SEASON OR WOULD BE SOLD 


CHARLES STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE, 
A GEORGIAN HOUSE OF OUTSTANDING CHARACTER 


W.!l 


CONTAINING MANY SUPERB EXAMPLES OF PERIOD DECORATION 





ei OLD ENGLISH 
GALLERY. 


6 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
13 BEDROOMS. 
5 BATHROOMS. 
TILED OFFICES. 


The Magnificent Suite of 

Reception Rooms 

exceptional facilities for 
entertaining. 


offer 


Central Independent hot Electric Dinner Parquet Vacuum cleaning 
heating. water system. power. Lift. Floors. > 
PAVED GARDEN. SPACIOUS GARAGE PREMISES WITH FLAT OVER. 


THE LEASE OF APPROXIMATELY 53 YEARS AT A GROUND RENT OF £216 PER ANNUM 
TO BE SOLD OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED. 

Particulars from HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1, 

i Rave Opportunity. DEDDINGTON MILL, NEAR LEATHERHEAD 
A GENUINE Near Banbury. About 2 miles from Effingham Junction. 

RESIDENCE PICTURESQUE SMALL FREEHOLD THE OLD RECTORY, LITTLE BOOKHAM 

as MILES FROM TOWN HOUSE and about 18 ACRES “ 

ONL OUT 16 MILES FRO! N. ‘ 





HANDSOME 


Sun lounge 


Central heating. 


GARAGE 4 cars. 


Strongly 
6, Arlington Street, S. 


ee ” 
Secluded position, close to Woodcote Park Golf Course and 
EPSOM DOWNS. 
Luxuriously appointed and in admirable order throughout. 
Hall, cloakroom, dining room, 


LOt 


(30ft. 
ample offices, 7 bed and 2 dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 

Co.'s services. 
Chauffeur’s Flat. 
Charming Gardens, tennis lawn, etc. 


recommended 


Wl. 





In Centre of Heythrop Hunt. 








as | . “ = 


A LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Modern drainage. Telephone. ae coos. eoretieny 
COTTAGE. GARAGE. BARN (casily converted). AR a gy OO 
ce . rarer ettes Pawar reat * LOVELY GARDENS ABOUT 4} ACRES. 
Delightful Gardens, plantation, grassiand, etc. Also a pair of excellent modern Cottages and 3} Acres 
TROUT FISHING ON THE PROPERTY. i ____ Freehold Building Land. 
AUCTION SALE, APRIL 4TH next, at 3 p.m. (unless FOS SALE wees ren eee ae, 
sold privately). Solicitors, Messrs. BELL, COTTON & CURTIS, 
Solicitors: Messrs CHARLES RUSSELL & CO., 32-34, High Street, Sutton, and 11, Stone Buildings, W.C.2. 
37, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2. Joint Auctioneers, CHAS. OSENTON & CO., Leatherhead 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, and Ashtead,and HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, 
St. James's, S.W.1. St. James's, S.W.1. 


awrite 





Lounge hall, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 2 baths, servants’ 
sitting room. 
Fine position about 300ft. up. 
NGE or MUSIC ROOM 
by Isft.). 


Main drainage. 


STABLING for 3. 
For Sale Freehold. 
by HAMPTON «& SONS, 
(8.50,749.) 


Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
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_ BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON (Phone 0081) and HAMPSTEAD (Phone 0062) 
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Telephone No.: 
Regent 4304. 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


Telegraphic Address: 
** Overbid-Piccy, London.”’ 








ONLY £2,940 
A Charming Queen Anne House in Wilts 


3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 
Main Electricity, Central Heating, etc. 





a ™ 4 : ‘ 
STALLING. GARAGE, 
OLD WORLD, WALLED GARDENS 
about 2 ACRES, thoroughly matured and forming a most pleasant setting. 
They are bounded by a well-known fishing river affording 
¥% MILE OF QUITE GOOD TROUT FISHING 
For Sale by Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2085.) 





Close to large areas of 


wooded land, which wit ONLY 15 MILES FROM LONDON 


not be spoilt. 
ENTIRELY RURAL SITUATION 
Extensive rural views. 
AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 
of Hall, 2 reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, ete. 
Main Electricity and Water. Garage. Surrounded by 
Well-timbered Matured Grounds. 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. 














HANTS 
South aspect, and delightful views over the New Forest. 
Convenient for Sea, and main line Station. 
Kettlethorns, Sway 
A COMFORTABLE COUNTRY HOUSE 


having 4 reception rooms, 9 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Main Electricity and Water. 
STABLING., COTTAGE. 
Well-timbered Gardens 


forming a pleasant and secluded 
setting and with a 


Hard tennis court. 


6 ACRES 





For Sale Privately or by Auction at an early date by CSBORN & MERCER. 
Solicitors: Messrs. COLLISSON, PRICHARD & BARNES, 27, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 


The subject of an illustrated article in “ Country Life.” 
ON THE SURREY HIGHLANDS 
700ft. up, South aspect. 
Far-reaching views. 


Close to common lands. 


Early Georgian 
Style Residence 


4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


Up-to-date and 
labour-saving. 
Main Services. 
Central Heating. 


Lavatory basins in 
bedrooms. 





Parquet Floors, etc. r RE : ee 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GARDENS 
with paved terraces, sunk rose garden, yew hedges, hard tennis court 
VERY MODERATE PRICE WITH 5 ACRES 
Inspected by Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (16.252.) 














BETWEEN AYLESBURY AND BANBURY For Sale Privately. 


Up-to-date Country House 


of attractive architecture; well-planned and having electric light, central heating, etc. ; 
and containing a dozen bedrooms, good-sized reception rooms, ete. 


Matured Gardens, Pasture, ete. 
GOOD STABLING. COTTAGES. NEARLY 30 ACRES 


Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, 


The subject of an illustrated appreciative article in ‘Country Life.” 


LOVELY TUDOR HOUSE IN KENT 


In a well-wooded 
setting near the 
sea. 





% reception rooms. 
7 bedrooms. 
Bathroom, 


GUEST HOUSE 
of 4 bedrooms. 


Up-to-date and 
labour-saving with 
Main Services, 
Central Heating, ete. 


Stabling. 
Cottage, ete. 


Picturesque — Gar- 
dens with stream. 





8 Acres aa 
For Sale by Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. — (16,573.) 











2,500 ACRES 


AT A 
GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICE TO ENSURE 
AN EARLY SALE. 


AN IMPORTANT 
ESTATE 
IN YORKSHIRE, 


with Woodlands, a small 
moor, numerous Farms, 


Holdings, Cottages, ete. 





Perfectly Appointed Residence in Park 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (16,224.) 











SURROUNDED BY ASHDOWN FOREST 


thus protected from development, vet a short drive from station, about 
45 MINS. FROM LONDON. 





A COUNTRY HOUSE OF ATTRACTIVE ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 
standing 650ft. up, on sandy soil, with panoramic views. 


3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Electricity, Central Heating, ete. 


Garages; Badminton Court. Delightful Gardens profusely stocked with flowering 
trees and shrubs—total area about 6 acres. 


EXECUTOR’S SALE VERY MODERATE PRICE 
Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (17.000.) 








OSBORN & MERCER, “ ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS esse ett “can 20, 


Telephone No.: 


Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines (ESTABLISHED 1778) West i. die Sq., 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. Westminster, S.W.1. 



























ON THE BEDFORDSHIRE—BUCKINGHAMSHIRE BORDERS 
HUNTING WITH 4 OR 5 PACKS. 
ONE OF THE SHOW PLACES OF THE COUNTY 
Station with erpress services to London, 2 miles. 450ft. above sea lerel. South aspect. 
ADJOINING A GOLF COURSE APPROACHED BY LONG, WELL-TIMBERED DRIVE 
WITH LODGE ENTRANCE. 
An ELIZABETHAN-STYLE RESIDENCE of great character and charm 


Large stone-flagged hall, lounge hall, 3 reception 


rooms, billiards room, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 
> 


3 bathrooms, up-to-date offices. 











Main electric light and water, central heating, 
modern drainage. 


GARAGES. STABLING. 
CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE, LODGE 
AND FARMERY. 
Exceptionally well-timbered grounds, rhodo- 
dendron walks, spacious lawns, monks’ walk, 


walled kitchen garden, etc., the whole sur- 
rounded by beautiful park land ; in all about 


—~—% 45 ACRES 
THE FREEHOLD OF THIS REALLY UNIQUE PROPERTY IS FOR SALE 


Inspected and confidently recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SoNs, 25, Mount Street, W.1.  (6,985.) 











WEST SUSSEX SUFFOLK 











"TWIXT THE SEA AND THE DOWNs. 1,600 ACRES MIXED SHOOTING IF REQUIRED. 
FOR SALE A GENUINE OLD SUSSEX FARMHOUSE ATTRACTIVE ‘‘L’? SHAPED RESIDENCE 
of great appeal, beau- Part 300 years old, 4 ay, ee 
tifully modernised in approached by long % 
the best taste and full drives. 
of character. 11 bed, 4 bath, 5 
s hed and dressing reception rooms. 
ag (6 with basins), Main electric light 
= a ay~- —— yood water, central 
won rooms, ae 
Central heating. heatix me 
Cols electric light GARAGE. 
and water. STABLING.,. 
GARAGE, Beautiful timbered 
AMPLE STABLING Gardens. 
Antique Granary. Tennis lawn, yew 
hedges, orchard, ete, Y 
30 ACRES a 
mK. position. 19 ACRES a ae ‘ nee 
All further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25 Mount Street, W.1. FOR SALE OR TO BE LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 





(D. 2458.) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London. W.1. (5,751.) 








ron LURNER LORD & RANSOM pang 


—— 127, MOUNT STREET. LONDON. W.1 a 





12 principal and secondary bed and dressing rooms, 6 bathrooms, 6 staff rooms, suite of fine 


STABI 


FOR 


AMONGST HERTFORDSHIRE’S WOODED AND SPORTING COUNTRY 
22 MILES LONDON. 340FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 


CODICOTE LODGE 


NEAR HITCHIN. 


reception rooms, offices. 
Central Heating. Independent Hot Water. Main Electricity, ete. 
SYLVAN PASTURE. 
Belts of Plantations, Rolling Lawns, Hard and Grass Courts. 
CRICKET PITCH. Walled Gardens. 
ANG. GARAGES. MODEL FARMERY. LODGE. 3 GOOD COTTAGES. 
80 ACRES 
VALUABLE GRAVEL AND LONG ROAD FRONTAGES. 
A RESIDENTIAL ESTATE IN A RING FENCE, 
PRESERVING ITS OWN AMENITIES, AND AN INVESTMENT. 
SALE PRIVATELY, OR BY AUCTION IN THE SPRING = 
Auctioneers: Messrs. TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. (Tel.: Grosvenor 2838.) 
Solicitors: Messrs. BIDDLE, THORNE, WELSFORD & Galt, 22, Aldermanbury, E.C.2. 





ae 














ESTABL 


1899 


she MARTEN & CARNABY, F.A.I. Tewonone 


itehall 9877-8 
10, CHARLES STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.t Wnstohel 





A PIC 


2 MILES FROM MAIN LINE STATION. IN DELIGHTFUL RURAL SURROUNDINGS. Facing South with gate to river towpath. 





TURESQUE SMALL MANOR SURREY BORDERS OVERLOOKING KEW GREEN 





ae wa 


bOimcos 





KENTA delightful HOUSE OF CHARACTER, MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESI- NIQUE DOUBLE-FRONTED GEORGIAN 
in a quiet position. 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, f DENCE, occupying a secluded position well away RESIDENCE, adjoining Kew Gardens. One of the 
3 reception, and maids’ sitting room. Co.’s water and from roads and approached by a long drive. 3 bedrooms, most attractive houses in the neighbourhood. 9 bedrooms, 
electricity. dressing room, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. bathroom, 3 reception rooms. 
" PLAYROOM AND BUNGALOW. GARAGE, GOOD OUTBUILDINGS. Exceptionally fine GARDEN backing on to towpath. 
GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 2 large heated Greenhouses. FREEHOLD £3,500. 








4% ACRES. £3,500. FIRST BARGAIN for 1939. 5's ACRES. FREEHOLD £1,900. Sole Agents, as above. 
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aiaieiate CURTIS & HENSON anon 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) ‘* Submit, London.”’ 


LONDON 





IN A FOLD OF THE SOUTH DOWNS 


Surrounded by 10,000 acres protected under the Country Planning Scheme. 








A TUDOR HOUSE AND EARLIER. OLD ROSE BRICK, STONE AND OAK 
| IN AN AGE OLD GARDEN WITH COPSES AND PADDOCKS BEYOND 


Four miles from main line electric train 
service to London. Two miles from the Sea. 





THIS BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE Is AS PER- 

FECT WITHIN AS WITHOUT AS A SURVIVAL 

FROM OTHER DAYS YET IS MODERATE IN 

SIZE, COMPLETELY MODERNISED AND 
EASY TO RUN. 





NINE BEDROOMS. 
FOUR BATHROOMS. 
FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, 
AND SUPERB GREAT HALL. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
COMPANY’S WATER FREE. 
STABLING AND BARN. 
GARAGE AND SEVEN COTTAGES. 





MAGNIFICENT PANELLING AND TUDOR FRESCOES. ORIGINAL DONKEY WATER-WHEEL 
OLD BARN OF FLINT AND STONE. FINE KING POST ROOFS. XVith CENTURY COTTAGES 


nie dati ted 








na Set ee hy Pare se 





gst m 





The Gardens and Grounds are in excellent condition. Fine lawns and lovely trees, rose garden and long herbaceous borders. 
2 £4 


Tennis court. Well stocked walled kitchen-garden. 


FOR SALE AT A REDUCED PRICE WITH 36 ACRES 


Every facility for sport in the district. 





Illustrated particulars and details of outgoings from the Owner's Agents, CURTIS d&\ HENSON, 5 Mount Street. WA. 














COUNTRY 


LIFE. 


Feb. llth, 1934. 





14, MOUNT STREET, 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND 


Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 


AUCTIONEERS 





MAGNIFICENT 











ON THE SOUTHERN SLOPE OF PITCH HILL 


OVER 500FT. UP. 


PANORAMIC 
THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


A STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


PERFECTLY APPOINTED 


THROUGHOUT. 
Oak beams and floors. 


Open fireplaces. 


Mullioned windows. 


Vain electric light and water 


Central Heating. 


VIEWS TO 


— 






















GUILDFORD 10 MILES 


LOVELY MUSIC ROOM 
(34ft. by 18ft.). 
LARGE LOUNGE, 
DINING ROOM, 
7 BEDROOMS and 


3 BATHROOMS. 


GARAGES and 












CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE. 














DELIGHTFUL GARDENS. 
ORCHARD, PADDOCK. 
a. HARD TENNIS COURT. 


TO BE SOLD WITH ABOUT 8 ACRES PRIVATELY NOW OR BY AUCTION IN_= APRIL NEXT 





Sole Agents: 





WiLson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 





A DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


NEAR GOODWOOD 


AMIDST BEAUTIFUL 


OF THE SEA 


COUNTRY WITHIN EASY DISTANCE 


AND SOUTH DOWNS. 


14 principal bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, suite of reception rooms. 


Main water and lighting, central heating, independent hot water. 
6 COTTAGES. 


STABLING, GARAGES. 


GOOD FARMERY. 


LOVELY OLD WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS 


AND 


ABOUT 60 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents, WILSON & 


GROUNDS. 
ACRES 
AT A LOW PRICE 


Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 





THE 


HOME FARM. 





A QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


SEATED WITHIN FINELY 


Agents: 





IN HAMPSHIRE 


TIMBERED OLD 
GROUNDS AND PARK. 


500 ACRES 


Amidst perfect country in a favourite residential and sporting part. 


LOVELY PERIOD HOUSE 


is of exceptional character, in faultless order, with original features. 


15 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, very fine suite of entertaining 


rooms. 


SPORTING WOODLANDS. FOR SALE. 


WILSON & CO.,, 


14 Mount Street W.1. 








} 
FAVOURITE PART OF DORSET FOR HUNTING GLORIOUS VIEWS 
10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, very oe. ‘ 
fine oak-panelled music room (34ft. 
by 22ft.), 2 other reception rooms 
and lounge. In splendid order 
and beautifully decorated. Polished 
oak floors. Lavatory basins in 
bedrooms. 
Main electricity and power. Main 
water. Central heating. 
Stabling. Chauffeur’s Rooms. 
Cottage. 
VERY BEAUTIFUL GARDENS. 
3 ACRES 
£4,000 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 
14, Mount Street, W.1. 
i 


























ns JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK a 
= OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON =onron 


ALSO 


AT LONDON, RUGBY & BIR\MIINGIIAM 











IN 





4 COTTAGES. 


PICTURESQUE 


OLD MILL, 


GARAGES. 


THE OLD BERKSHIRE HUNT 


Between Oxford and Wantage. 


10 miles*from Oxford and 60 miles from 


London. 


BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE 


MANOR HOUSE 


The subject of a special article in 


“ Country Life.” 


Lounge hall. 
offices. 


3 reception rooms, 
9 bedrooms. 3 bathrooms. 


Electric light. Abundant 
supply. 
Central heating. 


EXCELLENT STABLING. 


Charming gardens and grounds in all about 


25 ACRES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Inspected and recommended by the Agents, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 16, King Edward Street, Oxford. 





Excellent 


2 attics. 


water 


Modern drainage. 


Tel. 4637/8, 


Agents: 





Winchester 10 miles. 


6 Be 


TEST VALLEY 


Andover 34 miles. 





<i and Dressing rooms. Bathroom. 


2 Reception Rooms. 


Main electric light and power. 
GARAGE 2 CARS. 


% ACRE 
Price Freehold £1,600 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 16, King Edward 


Street, Oxford. 
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worm, JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 9 warner. 


London.” 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 








By Direction of T. C. BRIDGES, Esq. 


THE OLD MANOR, WAVENDON, BUCKS 


EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE TO EUSTON IN 1} HOURS. 






Main electric light. 


Water and drainage. 


‘a | 
DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD \ dd 
RESIDENCE . 


LOVELY GARDENS, 


with 


STANDING IN 10 ACRES, 


occupying an unrivalled position, 

TENNIS COURT, LILY POND 
as erected mai i > late XV. 

a ae pedir, ORCHARD AND PADDOCKs 

AMPLE OUTBUILDINGS, 


The House contains a wealth of oak beams, 
floors, ete., and is in excellent order, 


PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 


Strongly recommended by the Agents: E. J. & R. 8. AsSHBy, 5, George Street, Northampton (Tel. : 2747), or 3, High Street, Woburn Sands, Bletchley (Tel. : Woburn 
Sands 27); and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 6341.) 


HIGH HAMPSHIRE 


BETWEEN ALTON AND WINCHESTER 





2 MODERN COTTAGES 
AND 
SMALL HOUSE. 





THIS 
ATTRACTIVE EARLY- 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
GARAGES AND STABLING 


Main electric light and central 
heating. 


standing high overlooking a beautiful Park 
to the South and a 


600 YARDS BOTH BANKS Oo} 
TROUT FISHING. 


LAKE OF 26 ACRES. 


IS BEDROOMS including SERVANTS’, 
6 BATHROOMS, 
BILLIARDS AND 

4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
containing unique panelling. 


ABOUT 136 ACRES 


FOR SALE AT A MOST 
REASONABLE PRICE 


Inspected and strongly recommended by JoHN D. Woop & Co., as above. (60,015.) 


DORSET MANOR HOUSE DATED 1633 


IN SOME OF THE LOVELIEST COUNTRY IN THE COUNTY. 





STONE-BUILT AND STONE- % GARAGE, STABLES. AND 


TILED RESIDENCE 


t COTTAGES. 


2 MILES OF EXCELLENT 


Perfectly decorated and appointed and ony YLY MeuIxe 
well planned, t Pi ‘ NG. 


SY SHOOTING OVER THE ESTATE 


4 RECEPTLON ROOMS. 
OF 800 ACRES. 


tl BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 


+ BATHROOMS. 
‘ PREMIUM REQUIRED FOR 


Ce Z 406 ; 4G a eo iv 4 
eee. ay ———ay §==LEASE AT £400 P.A. 





THE WHOLE ESTATE MIGHT BE PURCHASED 


Full information trom the Agents, JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 6341.) 


SUSSEX, NEAR EASTBOURNE 
A MODERN GEORGIAN HOUSE IN A WONDERFUL POSITION ON THE DOWNS 


GLORIOUS UNINTERRUPTED VIEWS TO THE SEA $ MILE AWAY. 


(G1,912.) 





The House is brick-built with white walls, and the accommodation comprises : 

HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS AND STUDY, 9 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS. 
EXCELLENT DOMESTIC OFFICES. CENTRAL HEATING, MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY, 
TWO GOOD COTTAGES. STABLING AND GARAGES WITH FLAT OVER. 

BEAUTIFUL GARDENS WITH TENNIS COURT 


IN ALL ABOUT 115 ACRES TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


(32,591.) 


Photographs and full particulars from JoHN D, Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 








JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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BOURNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. O X & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I., A.A.L 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L., F.A.I 


H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L, A.A. LAND AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH Telegrams: 


R. ALEC. HAMBRO. “ Homefinder’ Bournemouth 





BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS. 
BOURNEMOUTH 


IN THE FAVOURITE RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT OF BRANKSOME PARK ; UNDER A MILE FROM SEA AND CHINES, CONVENIENT FOR GOLF, 
SHOPS AND 'BUS ROUTE. 


LOUNGE HALL, 


THIS 3 RECEPTION, 
WELL APPOINTED BILLIARD ROOM, 
RESIDENCE SMALL WINTER GARDEN, 


a : HOUSEKEEPER’S ROOM, Ete 
FOR SALE 
2 COTTAGES. 
GARAGE for 3 cars. 


5 ACRES 


In excellent repair, over £7,000 having 
been spent on decorations and improve- 
ments during the past three years. 


including 
BEAUTIFUL JAPANESE GARDEN 
PRICE £11,000 FREEHOLD 


16 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
5 BATHROOMS. 





Apply, Fox & Sons, 52, Poole Road, Bournemouth West. 








PROBABLY ONE OF THE MOST CHARMING SMALL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES ON THE 


SOUTH COAST 


occupying a gorgeous position with unob- 
structed sea views extending to the Needles, « "9 Good store cupboards 
Isle of Wight and the Solent. . 


All main services, Central heating, 


ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE IN DESIGN 
AND HAVING ALL MODERN CON- 

VENIENCES AND COMFORTS. GARAGE (for 3 cars), 
South aspect. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN 


{| BEDROOMS. BATHROOM and extra s80ft. plot adjoining. 
sv . ‘ : 


BOXROOM, 
CHARMING LOUNGE (with beamed 
eciling) 


PRICE £2,650 FREEHOLD 


Particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 


KITCHEN. Bournemouth, 








SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


ADJOINING ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL STRETCHES OF THE NEW FOREST. 
Close to good Yaehting centre. Commanding views to the Isle of Wight. 


Company's water. Electric lighting. 
Central heating. 


An Attractive Small 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE —e , 4 

FSEXCELLENT STABLING. 

GARAGES. 
CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE. 
LODGE. BUNGALOW. 
5 OTHER COTTAGES. 

Dairy. Heated Vinery. Peach Houses. 


including an excellent Modern Replica of 
an ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE, 
with fine stone mullioned windows, cte., 
and containing : 


11 PRINCIPAL BED AND DRESSING 
ROOMS, 


STAFF ROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS, 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
BILLIARDS ROOM, 
SERVANTS’ HALL, 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS. 


GROUNDS with choice woodland walks, 
ornamental lake, rose pergolas and gardens, 
lawns, excellent pasture lands, the whole 
extending to an area of about 








COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 160 ACRES 
Price and all particulars may be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 
WITHIN EASY DISTANCE OF LONDON. ENJOYING GLORIOUS VIEWS FOR MANY MILES. 
VERY CHOICE SMALL f KEEPER’S LODGE. 
SPORTING ESTATE , STABLING, 
with excellent HOUSE of great character GARAGES. 
and charm, built in Jacobean style and KENNELS. 


containing : 
PLEASANT GARDENS AND 


11 BEDROOMS, GROUNDS. 


2 BATHROOMS, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, Good pasture and arable lands with well- 

placed coverts, extending in all to about 
EXCELLENT DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
250 ACRES 
Main electric light and power. 


PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD 


Central heating throughout. 





ADDITIONAL SHOOTING OVER 450 ACRES AVAILABLE. 
Particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





SONS, BOURNEMOUTH (TEN OFFICES); AND SOUTHAMPTON 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


Kens. 1490. Telegrams: 


** Estate, Harrods, London.” 











S. NOTTS AND RUFFORD HUNTS <?. 


South aspect. Park-like surroundings. 


FINE CHARACTER HOUSE 


(1677) with later ad- 
ditions, secluded, on 
Village outskirts, 

4 mile from station 
and 12 miles from 
Nottingham. 


Hall, 3 reception, 9 
bed and 4. dressing 
poonis, bathroom, 
offices, 
Covs electricity. 


Cottage. Lodge. 
GARAGE (2 cars) 
STABLING for 10. 





Picturesque GROUNDS, walled kitchen garden, ete., of about 4 Acres, paddock and 
park of 83 Acres, woodland, ete.; in all over 


134% ACRES. FREEHOLD, £3,000 


Inspected and recommended by HARROpDs, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 





MAGNIFICENT: POSITION. c.53. 
CON THE NORTH DOWNS 
Over 6OOft. up, within easy reach of Maidstone and only 37 miles from Londow 
WELL-BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE 
with very fine oak | 
panelling, 

4 reception, 10° bed, 
3 bath. 
Electric light, good 
water and drainage. 


Central heating 
throughout. 
GARAGES. 

LODGE. 
STABLING, 


Other good out- 
buildings. 


6 ACRES. 
Mostly Paddock. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED OR SOLD 


Harrops, LtTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 








OXSHOTT LODGE, OXSHOTT =«<.5. DOMINATING MONTE 
A first-rate House in the most rural spot near Town. CHATEAU DE 
Easy reach Oxshott Woods and Commone. Famous landmark between Mon 





Every convenience installed. 





THE CHATEAU 


CARLO BEACH c.e. HALF MILE FISHING ON Sims 
LA VIGIE ONE BANK R. AVON 
te Carlo and Cap Martin. Wilts. 7 miles from Amesbury: 15 miles Salisbury. 








ime Oo STS 


room, & master Godeoanin, ; QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 


6 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, excellent Suite of 3 drawing rooms, dining 
offices. 4 bathrooms. 3 reception, cloak room, 5 principal bedrooms, bathroom, 
COTTAGE, GARAGE (3 cars), 5 ACRES. FOR SALE BY AUCTION 3 servants’ bedrooms. 
All main services, Central heating throughout. February 20th, 193? Cols electricitu.  Eacellent water and drainage 
Well-kept GROUNDS, tennis court, summerhouse. UPSET PRICE, £5,700 Central heating throughout. 
TWO-THIRDS OF AN ACRE (1,000,000 FRENCH FRANCS). GARAGE, STABLING. 
REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD s Full particulars from Owner's Representative, Mr. J. MATURED GROUNDS 
Si a pee ; ‘ a ° U IL. AR P HIBBS , 36, Boulevard des Moulins, Monte Carlo ; 
i ata nts | Ore Hat i 8 enn Ko ABOUT 2 ACRES 
pecans t tAS. scecaatniated NB. ~All ‘contents, including Antique and Modern 
LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, Furniture, also? fine Statuary, will be sold by Auction on 2,800 GUINEAS FREEHOLD 
February 14th-Isth, On view February 12th and 13th. HarkopS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1 
On the FRINGE of the res c.6. Illustrated catalogue on application. 








and surrounded bu orchards, About midway 
between Berkhamsted and Leighton Buzzard, 


300 feet up. South As 


EXCELLENT COU 


a ) HUNTING WITH BLACKMO 
A LITTLE ELIZABETHAN COTTAGE a AND WES 


Halls, 4 reception rooms, 11 pr 





from Market Town and Main Line 


NORTH DORSET o9. PENZANCE DISTRICT c.5. 


pect. Fine Views 


NTRY HOUSE 


ina picked position, surounded by parklike lands. 13 miles 





station (Town in 2} hours). 
” AND SOUTH WELL-BUILT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Ss 
incipal bedrooms 3 bath- standing in its own grounds, commanding extensive 
é - , sea views, 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. rooms, staff rooms. good offices. 
Beautiful old oak timbering. leaded windows, ete. Central heating. Gas, Co.'s water. Electricity available. Entrance hall, 2-3 reception rooms, model kitchen and 
Main electric ~. Co.'s water available, 4 Cottages. Lodge. Garage (3 cars). Stabling for &. offices, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, boxroom., 
ARAGE. Inexpensive GROUNDS of about 5 Acres, and several Cos electric light and power, gas and water, 
ABOUT 3 ACRES paddocks, woodland and orchard ; in all Garage. Outbuildings. 
mostly orchard, from which good income is derived. ABOUT 39% ACRES. FREEHOLD £12,500 ABOUT 13 ACRES MATURED GROUNDs. 
FREEHOLD £2,500 or would Let Unfurnished on long lease. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Inspected and very strongly recommended by HARRODS, 
LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 62-64, Brompton Road, 





ge and strongly see nded by HARRODS, L'TD., 





Harrops, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 








HEART OF SURREY’S COMMONS <%é. 


ONLY 22 MILES FROM TOWN. ELECTRIC TRAIN SERVICE, 
On rising ground. Lovely views. No traffic. 
HANDSOME WELL-DESIGNED MODERN 
CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
* Aga” cooker. 
Fitted basins. 
Central heating, 
and prst-class 
appointments, 
Lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 9 bed and dress- 
ing, 3 bathrooms. 
Garage for 4, 
COTTAGE, 
Out buildings. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES. 


Hard court, 9-hole 
approach and putting 
course, kitchen gar- 
den, well-timbered 
Gardens and grounds. 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Sole Agents: HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 





SOUTH COAST OF MORAY FIRTH <3. 


MAGNIFICENT MANSION suitable as a Hydropathice, Hotel or Private School. 


Tn a commanding position with beautiful views over the surrounding country and sea. 


The Mansion, which 
has been owned by 
Royalty, was designed 
by a famous Architect 
in the middle of the 
XVIITIth century and 
is a good example of 
Adam work in the 
tenaissance style. 
Fine reception rooms, 
some 60 bedrooms 
(each with h. and ¢.) 
numerous bathrooms. 
Modern conveniences, 
including Central heat- 
ing and Electric light. 
Garage (12 cars). 
Various useful 
out buildings. 


7 





Park of about 165 Acres in which is an 18-hole Golf Course and Tennis Courts. 
LEASE FOR DISPOSAL ON VERY ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS 


Harrops, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 





WEST BYFLEET (Tel. 149), and HASLEMERE (Tel. 


607), SURREY RIVIERA BRANCH 
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F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY. W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


Owners of Country properties of good character desirous of selling are requested to send particulars to F. L. Mercer & Co., 
who will inspect and photograph free of charge. They deal solely in the sale of this class of property and have exceptional 
facilities for the prompt introduction of buyers. 


ESSEX COAST. NEAR FRINTON AND WALTON YACHT CLUB 


75 MINUTES FROM CITY. 

AN EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN. ONLY £2,400 

- . THIS LOW PRICE WILL BE TAKEN FOR 

ALE AS OWNER MOVING TO 
MIDLANDS. 

DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD HOUSE 


OF THE COTTAGE TYPE, DATING FROM THE 
TUDOR PERIOD. 












a , PROMPT 8 ) 


With large rooms. In perfect order. 
200yd8. from sandy beach. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


Artistic brick fireplaces ; running water in bedrooms ; 
beamed ceilings. 


LOUNGE HALL, 2 RECEPTION, 5 BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM. 
Double garage with flat above. Tennis court. 


LOVELY OLD ORCHARD-GARDEN OF NEARLY ONE ACRE 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


HOOK HEATH, WOKING. 30 MINUTES WATERLOO 


LITERALLY SURROUNDED BY FIRST-CLASS GOLF COURSES 












ATTRACTIVELY SITUATED IN THIS MUCH 2 PR 
FAVOURED PART OF 
SURREY 
A most charming, well appointed 
MODERN HOUSE 
in excellent repair, with ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING AND RUNNING 
WATER IN BEDROOMS. 
Beautiful lounge 27ft. long, 2 other reception; oak- 
strip floors ; 5 bedrooms, tiled bathroom, 
2 garages, 2 loose boxes (good riding facilities nearby). 
DELIGHTFUL WELL-STOCKED GARDEN WITH PRETTY BACKGROUND OF WOODLAND WHICH FORMS PART OF THE PROPERTY. 
ONE ACRE. ONLY £3,300 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


COST £16,000. NOW OFFERED AT £3,500 


25 MILES FROM BIRMINGHAM. 
A SUPERBLY BUILT HOUSE, ARCHITECTURALLY MOST BEAUTIFUL 
Se 








with a luxuriously appointed interior. 


Hoors, floors, staircase and fireplaces of solid teak. 
Gun-metal window frames. 


SPACIOUS HALL, 3 RECEPTION, 9 BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS. 
In exceptionally good order. 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT, CO.'S 
ELECTRICITY, GAS AND WATER. 
MAIN DRAINAGE, 


Garage for 3. 





: TENNIS COURT. PRETTY DRIVE APPROACH. , : 
MAGNIFICENTLY TIMBERED GARDENS OF TWO ACRES. ASTONISHINGLY CHEAP 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


HAYLING ISLAND. OVERLOOKING LANGSTONE HARBOUR 


A PARTICULARLY WELL-EQUIPPED HOUSE OF “ ULTRA MODERN” DESIGN 








ve ry 
vm we Close to excellent facilities for yachting and bathing. 


Labour saving and on two floors only 





3 RECEPTION, KITCHEN (with “ Aga” cooker), 
6 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. 


All main services. 
H. AND C. WATER IN BEDROOMS. 
Double garage. Garden hut. Tennis court. 


WELL LAID-OUT GROUNDS OF AN 
ACRE AND A HALF. 


The Property has many unique and 
appealing features and is 
FOR SALE AT £3,500 FREEHOLD 


Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 
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F, L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telephone: REGENT 2481. 





Owners of Country properties of good character desirous of selling are requested to send particulars to F. L. Mercer & Co., 
who will inspect and photograph free of charge. They deal solely in the sale of this class of property and have exceptional 
facilities for the prompt introduction of buyers. 





BETWEEN 





4 RECEPTION, 7 


Fitted basins in bedrooms. 


FRONTAGE AND LANDING STAGE ON THE BEAULIEU RIVER 


THE NEW FOREST AND THE SEA 


A SITUATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARM 
ae A MODERN Pm 


of very attractive character. 
BEDROOMS, DRESSING 
ROOM, 3 BATHROOMS. 
Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. 
2 GARAGES. 
A PAIR OF EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
Double Tennis Court 
CHARMING GARDENS. 
Woodland and large Paddock, 
9% ACRES 
£5,000 FOR QUICK SALE 


The river is tidal and affords yacht anchorage for 
small craft at all states of the tide. 


HOUSE 





Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481, 





ONLY £5,250 WITH 34 ACRES 
A SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE IN SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 
WITH VIEWS DOWN THE HAMBLE RIVER TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Within easy reach 
of Southampton and 
Portsmouth. 

A remarkably well- 
equipped HOUSE of 
Georgian character. 
Long drive approach 
with lodge entrance. 
Well placed on_ the 
crest of a hill. 3 
reception, 9  bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Main electric light and 
power. Central heat- 
ing. Running water 
in bedrooms. Large 
Garage with cottage 
attached. Tennis 
court. Attractive 
Grounds with some 
fine timber. Remainder pasture, certain portions of which are let for market gardening 
and produce an income of nearly 





Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





THE HOME OF A WELL-KNOWN WRITER 


HERTS. Near BISHOP’S STORTFORD 
45 MINUTES LONDON. 


A quaint and pie- 
turesque old -world 
HOUSE of Cottage 
character, dating from 
the late XVIithCen- 
tury. FOR SALE 
with 
5% ACRES 
ONLY £1,950 


With 3 sitting rooms, 
oak panelling (mod- 
ern) and brick fire- 
places, ** Aga” cooker, 
5 bedrooms, bath- 
room, 3 small attic 
bedrooms. 





GARAGE, 


Exquisitely pretty gardens with lily pool. Orchard and Paddock. 
The whole extremely well timbered. 


: Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
FRINGE OF THE COTSWOLDS 


ONLY £2,500 WITH NEARLY 4 ACRES 
EASY REACH OF PAINSWICK, MINCHINHAMPTON AND CHELTENHAM. 





Stone built HOUSE 
of the Georgian 
period with main 
lighting and central 
heating 3 reception, 7 
bedrooms, bathroom, 


2 GARAGES. 
Bungalow-Cottage, 
Tennis Court. 
Charming hill-side 
GROUNDS. 


PADDOCK AND 
WOODLAND. 





eee, 


Delightful position 300ft. above sea level with a lovely view. 


. Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 








A SMALL MODERN HOME OF ARTISTIC CHARACTER 
ON THE MOOR PARK ESTATE, NORTHWOOD 
15 miles London, Literally surrounded by first-class Golf Courses, 


PRICE REDUCED TO £2,950 


as Owner anxious 

to sell, a 
This enchanting house 
has central heating, 
basins and built-in 
furniture in bedrooms 
andis connected with 
all main — services. 
Large hall, 2 charm- 
ing reception, Oak- 
strip floors, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 tiled bath- 


roots, 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 
Attractively laid-out 
fore-garden, Air raid 
shelter. Area about 
% ACRE 


In immaculate order. 


NOT A POUND MORE NEED BE SPENT 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) Tel: Regent 2481. 


AN IDEAL FAMILY HOUSE. Only £2,600 


ADJACENT TO COMMONS, WOODS AND DOWNS IN 
SURREY 
BETWEEN EPSOM AND LEATHERHEAD. 
Quiet position with 
pleasant outlook,near 
Village and “bus ser- 
Vices. Built by an 
architect for his own 
occupation, this at- 
tractive, bright and 
cheerful) pre- War 
House contains large 
lounge (divisible into 
two), dining room, 
6 bed rooms, bath- 
room and dressing 


room. Main drain- i i i 
age, Co.'s electricity, | 5 
gas and water, Gar- 
age. Tennis Court. : 
Matured Garden of ‘ 
vias | il 
% AN ACRE li. 
CLOSE TO EXCELLENT SCHOOLS, GOLF AND FACILITIES FOR RIDING, 
35 minutes from London via Southern Railway. 

Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 

in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 














KENT. Between Penshurst and Tunbridge Wells 
300FT. UP. 33 MILES FROM LONDON, 
A PICTURESQUE MODERN COTTAGE-STYLE OF HOUSE 


in one of the prettiest 
parts of the county, 
adjacent to an old- 
world village. En- 
joving a delightful 
view. Main electric- 
ity, gas and water 
are connected, 2. re- 
ception, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Easily 
added to. 
GARAGE, 
Useful outbuildings 
Nice garden, orchard, 
an Acre of woodland 
and four enclosures 
of excellent pasture 
bounded by a small 
stream, 





£2,750 WITH 16 ACRES. 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
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3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telenhones: 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 





COTTAGE AVAILABLE, GARAGE. 


WEST SUSSEX. GOODWOOD 6 MILES. 





MARVELLOUS JACOBEAN SPECIMEN 


Mentioned in “Old County Histories.” 
s reception, 3 bathrooms, 9 bedrooms, Period interior. 


OLD ENGLISH GARDENS. 
8 ACRES (or up to 120 if required). 


Both properties 


Main water. Electricity. 


Main electricity. 





LOW PRICE 


TWO PERFECTLY UNIQUE PERIOD HOUSES 


CONVENIENT FOR FRINTON AND WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE. 





Close to the Sea and surrounded by 600 Acres of Privately-owned Farmland. 
% bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, music room. 
Company's water. 


FREEHOLD for SALE with 2 ACRES. 


are highly recommended by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 


Central heating. GARAGE, 
OLD WORLD GARDEN 








'Phone: Grosvenor 2861. 
’GQrams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.”’ 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 





re OXON 
2 miles GORING. 
SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT HOUSE 
with charming interior. South aspect. 
% reception, bathroom, 6 bedrooms. 
Main electricity. Garage ; Stabling. 
Charming Grounds, orchard, ete. 


3 ACRES. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,220.) 





£2,400. 7 ACRES. 
RURAL SURREY 
40 minutes London. 3 miles main line. *Bus service near. 


A VERY WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE. 
of pre-War period, in first-class order. 
Hall, 4 reception 2 bathrooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms. 
Main water and electricity. Central heating. 


GARAGE, STABLING for 2. 
Beautifully timbered Grounds, tennis court, kitchen 
garden, orchard and paddock. 

Strongly recommended by Sole Agents, 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (12,748.) 





£1,300 QUICK SALE IMPERATIVE 


In village, charming GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
2-3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 6-7 bedrooms. 
All main services. GARAGES. STABLING., 
Nicely timbered grounds, orchard, ete., about 
3! ACRES. 


TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,311.) 


Highly recommended from personal knowledge. 
70 ACRES. . ONLY 25,500. 
£20,000 spent on property in recent years. 
WELSH COAST Overlooking Cardigan 

Bay, near sandy 
beach, 6 miles Station, good "bus services. 
EXCELLENT MODERN RESIDENCE 
Hall, 4 reception, 4 bathrooms, 15 bed and dressing rooms. 
Electric light, central heating, gravitation water, ** Esse” 
cooker, telephone. 

GARAGES. STABLING. FARMERY. COTTAGES. 
Nicely timbered inexpensive grounds, walled kitchen 
garden, glasshouses, good pasture and small area arable. 
ALL WELL MAINTAINED. 

TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (13, 595.) 


£1,800 FREEHOLD. WOULD LET. 
650ft. , lovel ews. Pp -WA 

DEVON RESIDENCE. 3 tg Pan 

5 bedrooms. Central Heating. GARAGE, STABLE (3 rooms 


over). Charming ground sloping to South. Woodland. 
TROUT STREAM AND POOL. 














= J RES. 
PRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (16,633.) 


£1,975 BARGAIN 


2 miles station, in picturesque small village. 


W. GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 
3 reception, bathroom, 5 bedrooms. 

Central heating. Main electricity and drainage. 
Double Garage. Stabling. Cottage. 
HARD TENNIS COURT. Inexpensive grounds, kitchen 
garden, orchard, ete. 


1: ACRES. , 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,388.) 





Inspected and Strongly Recommended. 
£3,000 


14 ACRES 


ASHDOWN FOREST 


} mile FOREST ROW Station, nicely removed from 
main road, 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
of brick and tile, in particularly good order. 

Hall, 2 reception, cloakroom, bathroom, 6 bedrooms. 
Main water and electricity and drainage. Telephone. 
Garages for 3. Range of Outbuildings. Glasshouses. 
Delightful Grounds, tennis court, herbaceous borders, 
kitchen garden, etc. 

TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,558.) 





BARGAIN AT £3,950. IDEAL FOR SCHOOL, etc. 
WESTBURY 7 miles. 10 miles BATH 


2 miles two stations. Healthy position. 
LOVELY OLD CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
In good order. Lounge hall, billiard room, 5 reception 

rooms, + or more bathrooms, 17 bedrooms. 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Numerous fitted basins (h. and c.). 
Nicely laid-out Gardens and Grounds of about 5 ACRES. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,033.) 














Telephone : 
Regent O911 (3 lines). 


JAMES 


STYLES & WHITLOCK 


44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. 


Telephone: 
Regent 0911 (3 lines). 


ALSO AT RUGBY, OXFORD, BIRMINGHAM & CHIPPING NORTON. 





HAMPSHIRE 


SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING 
PROPERTY OF ABOUT 200 ACRES 
with a good MODERN HOUSE with lofty, 
well-lighted rooms. 


} RECEPTION ROOMS. 10 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 
Main electricity. Central heating. 
Ample Outbuildings. 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS. 

There are about 50 Acres of Sporting Woodlands and 
SHOOTING OVER 1,000 ACRES 
adjoining can be had. 

Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's 
Place, S.W.1. (LR. 16,661.) 





CHILTERN HILLS 


surrounded by thousands of acres of 
NATIONAL TRUST LAND 
convenient to a main line station an hour from London, 
PICTURESQUE TUDOR COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE 
containing : 

2-3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS, etc. 
Main electricity and other modern conveniences. 
Double Garage. 

Very pretty Gardens of about 2 ACRES. 
Recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, 
St. James’s Place, S.W.1.  (L.R. 17,758.) 


WALTON HEATH 
(Close to Golf Course.) 

FOR SALE or to LET FURNISHED, an exceedingly 
WELL-APPOINTED COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 
Everything in first-class order. 

Hall (with cloakroom), 3 excellent sitting rooms (the dining 
room opening on toa covered verandah), 7 bedrooms (lava- 
tory basins in all rooms), and 3 bathrooms, servants’ hall. 
Main electricity and power. Gas and Co.'s water. 
Double Garage with room for Chauffeur. 
Secluded Gardens and Grounds, very nicely laid out. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 
Furnished, rent according to period required. 
Confidently recommended by JAMES STYLES and 








WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.1103.) 





WEST SUSSEX 





£2,500 FREEHOLD 
THIS LOVELY OLD COUNTRY COTTAGE 
Built of stone and brick with half-timber work and having 
a tiled roof. The cottage is surrounded by its own lands 
of 43 Acres, is not overlooked and is really in the country. 
It contains oak beams, open fireplaces and other 
characteristic features. 


2 SITTING ROOMS. 3 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. 
Bungalow for servants adjoining. 
Company's water. Main electricity and power. 
GARAGE. 
The land includes a belt of woodland, orchard, well- 
timbered meadow. 
ATTRACTIVE OLD GARDENS. 
Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, 
St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L.R. 18,399.) 








WESTERN CANADA 
FOR SALE. 

DES/RABLE PROPERTY for Fox, Mink or 

Chicken Farm. Warm, well-built, beautiful HOUSE, 
24 by 36, two storey, full concrete basement, electric 
light, excellent water supply. Close to churches and school. 
Good outbuildings and soil. 7 Acres—5 cultivated, 2 oak 
and poplar bush. On $1 Trans-Canada Highway ; down- 
town Winnipeg 15 miles ; good "bus service; Hudson’s Bay 
Lower Fort Garry and Golf Links 3 miles; Red River 
1 mile; daily mail delivery ; Lake Winnipeg Beaches 30 
miles. Clear title, $5,000 cash, or terms arranged.—Owner, 
J. Pirtis, “ Green Gables,” R.R. 1 Winnipeg, Canada. 














OXBURGHSHIRE (Melrose).—FOR SALE, charm- 
ingly situated near Melrose and enjoying a magnificent 

view of the Abbey, this XVIIIth CENTURY MANSION of 
considerable character comprises 4 reception, billiard room, 
& family bedrooms, dressing room, school room, 2 bathrooms, 
servants’ hall, 4-5 maid’s rooms, kitchen and other adequate 
domestic offices. Central heating ; Burgh water supply. The 
outside offices comprise commodious Stable and Garage ; 
the Garden and Policies are well laid out and extend in all 
to about a little over 17 Acres, and include tennis lawns, 
range o¢ glass, etc.; Two Service Houses.—For all further 
particulars and permit to inspect apply, T.136, WALKER, 
FRASER & STEELE, 74, Bath Street, Glasgow, and 32, Castle 


Street, Edinburgh. 





A HOUSE IN A WOOD 


Compact and easily-run, with large rooms. 


WEYBRIDGE (about 1 mile 2 main line stations ; 
Waterloo 25/30 mins.).—ARTIST’S GEORGIAN- 
STYLE HOUSE, built for and for many years in the 
occupation of Sir Charles Holroyd. 2 very fine reception 
rooms, maid’s sitting room, 6 bedrooms (1 formerly the 
studio), 2 bathrooms; all modern conveniences; central 
heating ; garage and stabling. Delightful grounds, tennis 
lawn, vegetable garden, beautiful natural woodland 
2% Acres. Rent £180 p.a. only. Immediate possession. 


Apply EWBANK & Co., Weybridge. (Tel.: 62). 
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ONE HOUR OF LONDON. EASY REACH OF THE SOUTH COAST 
SUPERBLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 


ON TWO FLOORS ONLY. IN PERFECT ORDER. 


9-12 BEDROOMS. 2 COTTAGES. 


5 BATHROOMS. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
OAK PARQUET FLOORS. 
MODEL OFFICES COMPANY'S WATER, GAS AND 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
GLORIOUS VIEWS. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 
500FT. UP. 


SOUTH ASPECT. CENTRAL] HEATING, 





DELIGHTFUL BUT INEXPENSIVE GARDENS. 30 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Particulars from Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, (Folio 22,294.) 





A FEW HUNDRED YARDS FROM THE SEA 


CLOSE TO FRINTON-ON-SEA. 


CHARMING HOUSE 
FACING SOUTH. 
Leaded casement windows, fitted with all modern conveniences. 
LOUNGE HALL. 2 RECEPTION ROOMS. 5 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. 


Co.'s water, electric light, gas and main drainage. 
DOUBLE GARAGE with Flat over. 
PRETTY GARDEN OF ONE ACRE. 
COST OVER £4,000. FOR SALE. PRICE ONLY £2,400 





Particulars of Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS. (Folio 22,394.) 





COLLINS & COLLINS; OFFICES: 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 








Pan CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


(6 li ) 
Atiee Gillen ties COUNTRY PROPERTIES. TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. INVESTMENTS. 
Livingstone 1066 2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.I (And at Shrewsbury) 
































UNRIVALLED POSITION IN WEST SUSSEX 


Between Haslemere and Midhurst, within daily reach of London by electric service. 


PERFECTLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 











absolutely secluded in beautiful country, adjoining a large Estate. 





HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 9 BEDROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS. 





Main electric light, power and water. First-class drainage. 
Automatic central heating. 





FARMHOUSE (converted into two cottages), AMPLE BUILDINGS, GARAGE, 





BEAUTIFUL SETTING FOR GARDENS. 


hard tennis court ; pasture land bordered by a smal! stream. 
80 ACRES (in hand). FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 









































SUSSEX 
AMIDST THE SOUTH DOWNS AND WITHIN EASY REACH OF THE SEA. 
A BEAUTIFUL HISTORICAL RESIDENCE, 
ST. MARY’S, BRAMBER 


Believed to date from the time of King John, One of the best preserved and most interesting 
specimens of early English architecture, containing : 


=< ——— 4 OUTER AND INNER HALLS, LOUNGE HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
: 17 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. 


. ™ : 
| All modern conveniences, including electric light (main), company’s water. central heating. 
. 
1B} EXCELLENT OUTBUILDINGS, 4 COTTAGES. 
bitl | Hin 


nil be AND 
BEAUTIFUL OLD-FASHIONED GARDENS 


with Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Rose Garden, Charming Woodland, well-stocked 
Vegetable Garden; in all 


10 ACRES 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


Sole Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 
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Telephone: OXTED 240 


F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


125, HIGH STREET, SEVENOAKS, KENT | STATION ROAD EAST, OXTED, ume 
Telephone: SEVENOAKS 1147-8. 


45, HIGH STREET, REIGATE, SURREY 


Telephone: REIGATE 2938 








AT A GREATLY REDUCED PRICE 


In a very beautiful part of Kent, only a few miles 
from Sevenoaks. 


e 








NG AND WELL-AP 
UNTRY HOUSE, occupying 
‘ry privacy, yet not isolated. 
9 Bed and Dressing Rooms Bathrooms, Halland 3 Recep- 
tion Rooms, Cloakroom, excellent Offices. Central heating 
and Electricity installed. Excellent Cottage, Garages and 
Stabling. Mature Grounds, including tennis lawn, together 
with orchard and beautiful woodland ; in all 


ABOUT 7 ACRES. 
PRICE ONLY £4,450 FREEHOLD 
Highly recommended by the Owner's Agents, F. D. 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 125, High Street, 
SEVENOAKS (Tels.: 1147.8), and at Oxted and Reigate. 


HIS VERY PLEA 
POINTED SM. ie L 
a high position, affording «¢ 





S| 
CO 
“ve 
3 








LIMPSFIELD COMMON 


500ft. up, practically adjoining Golf Course. 


ELIGHTFUL MODERN 


extremely 
3 Bathrooms, 
good Offices. 


well fitted and containing 
Hall, 
Main service 


GARAGE, 


Particulars 
MOSELY, 


of the 
CARD & 
SURREY (Tel. : 


240): 


2 Reception 


RESIDENCE, 


5 Bedrooms, 


Rooms, 


Loggia 
and central heating. 


TENNIS LAWN. 
ONE ACRE. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Sole 
CO., 


Agents. 
Station 


F. D. 


Road East, 
and at Sevenoaks and Reigate. 


IBBETT, 
OXTED, 


CHOICE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 






URREY.— Adjacent to old-world village ; 5 minutes 

by car Horley Station; electric trains to London in 

38 minutes. 4-5 Bed (3 h. and ¢.), Bath, 2 Reception, 
Main services ; central heating. Heated Garage. 


1% ACRES. 


Beautiful aspect over undulating countryside. 


£2,500 
Strongly recommended by F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY 
CARD & CO., REIGATE (Tel,: 2938); and at Sevenoaks 





and Oxted. 











containing : 
6 bedrooms, bathroom (h. 
fine 


SOMERSET 


Welsh and Mendip Hills. 


Lounge hall. 


kitchen 


Occupying a high and healthy position command- 


ing magnificent views over the Bristol Channel, 


GENTLEMAN’S FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


2 reception rooms, 


and ¢.), exceptionally 
and usual offices. 


Electricity and Company's water. 


An unusually 


slete 


GARAGE (for 
well-appoin 
with every 


GROUNDS of about 3) A 
which is the 
familiar landmark for many miles. 


FREEHOLD PRICE £3,500 


unique 


(or Offer 


For full detailed particulars app!y Sole Agents : 
LALONDE BROS. & PARHAM, HIGH STREET, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


Obse 


2 cars). 
ted 


CRES, 
rvatory 


). 


RESIDENCE, 

modern convenience, 

standing in 
Tower, a 











SOMERSET 
AT A SACRIFICE TO ENSURE 
FREEHOLD 


{ SALE. 





MODERN 
near Bath, within daily 


An unequalled opportunity to 
HOUSE OF GEORGIAN STYLE, 
reach of London, The latest word in design 


purchase a 


and equip- 


ment, 300ft. up, delightful panoramic views, gardens, 
lands—15 Acres chiefly pasture, adjoining excellent Golf 
Course 

4 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, spacious tiled domestic offices. Electric light, 


central heating, etc. Garage (3 cars). 
PRICE £6,500 OR NEAR OFFER. 
Illustrated to the Agents; 


T. POWELL, The Old Post Office, Bath; or 
Chippenham. 


brochure on request Sole 











TO BE LET, Unfurnished, for such 

period as may be arranged, TLLLYDRINE HOUSE, 
situated, facing South, on the high ground overlooking the 
Dee between Potarch and Kincardine O'Neil and affording a 
magnificent view of river and mountains. 4 public rooms, 
billiard room, 4 large and 2 small bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, 2 servants’ bedrooms, kitchen, scullery, ete. 
Electric lighting and good water supply. Large garden with 
gardener’s cottage (4 rooms). Garage and chauffeur’s room. 
For further particulars apply to Messrs. DAVIDSON & GARDEN, 
Advocates, 12, Dee Street, Aberdeen. 


FURNISHED HOUSES TO LET 


ERKSHIRE.—TO LET, for 
NISHED COTTAGE, secluded ; 
daily access London, 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, bath, “* Aga 
cooker. Tele phone. Electric light. Garage. Modern con- 
veniences. A. 389,” c/o Cov NTRY , LIFE Offices, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
TO LET, 6, 9, 12 months, well-furnished 


TORaUAY. 
HOUSE. 5 bedrooms, dining room, lounge hall, 


reception or billiard room, small study, cloakroom, 3 lavatories. 


EESIDE 








limited period FUR- 
old-world village, e asy 





Gas, electric light. Usual offices. Close golf course. 3 
minutes sea. Garden; garage: lovely scenery. Or would 
sell Freehold.—* 4.397,” ¢/0 COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, 


Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Telegrams : “* 
Telephone No. : 


SURVEYORS AND 


BRUTON KNOWLES & CO. 


ESTATE AGENTS, 


AUCTIONEERS, 


ALBION CHAMBERS, KING STREET, 


Brutons, Gloucester.” 
2267 (2 li 


lines). 


GLOUCESTER. 





Gh ine 


light. 
57 Acres. 
farm.— 
Agents, Gloucester. 


Lou UCESTERSHIRE & HEREFORDSHIRE 
most attractive RESIDENTIAL 
4 reception rooms, 8 bed 
; Lodge ; 
light. ice £2,750.- 
of BRUTON, KNOWLES &Co., 


stone-built 


PRICE 


if desired. 
Particulars of BRUTON, 
Gloucester. 


3 reception, 
2 supe rior Cottages. 
water supply ; 


(on the Cotswolds ; 
and stone-tiled RE 


or 12 beds, ba 


About 21 ACRES. 
central heating. 


near Painswick) 
SIDENCE, 
th. Stabling ; 
Electric light ; 


Charming 
625ft. up. 
garage. 
good 





‘LOS. 


charming COUNT 
in pretty country, with S.W. 
billiard 
nursery suite. 
Stabling ; 
Hunting ; 
of BRUTON, 

(B.26.) 


room, 1 





-Particulars 


2 be 
Company's water ; 
Garage ; 


“RY RESIDENCE with up to 77 Acres, 


aspect. 


“l and dressing 


Golf. Price £ 


Lodge ; 








BORDERS.—For Sale, 
PROPERTY with about 28 Acres. 
and dressing rooms, 


2 bathrooms. G: 
Hunting with Ledbury Pack. Pr 


rage 


£5,500. Would be sold without land and cottages, 
KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, 

(R, 215.) 
(between C ov nham and G easiine r).—-For Sale. 


Halls, 3 reception rooms, ‘ ; 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Personally inspected and recommended. 
central heating ; electric , BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 
Cottage. Farm of S.W.3. (Kens. 0855.) 
7,000; or exclusive of 
KNOWLES & Co., Estate 


electric 
-Particulars 
Estate Agents, Gloucester. (L.99.) 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


184, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.3. Tel.: Kens. 0855. 





RENT ONLY £250 PER ANNUM 
JUST IN THE MARKET. 


NEAR GUILDFORD 
UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY. 

XCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE. SMALL 

STATE of nearly 50 ACRES in charming position 

away pa all traffic. Charming old-fashioned Residence 

brought thoroughly up to date at very large expense and 

approached by pretty drive; 3 excellent reception, 10 

bedrooms (h. and ¢. basins), 4 bathrooms: all main 

services and central heating; excellent garage accom- 

modation ; gardener’s cottage; beautiful gardens, wood 
and heatherland; in all 


NEARLY 50 ACRES 


Unique property and in perfect order. Just in market, 


present occupant having purchased larger estate. Long 
Lease; favourable terms. Small premium. Highly 
recommended. 

BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 
8.W.3. (Tel.: Kens. 0855.) 





SOMERSET COAST. HIGH UP 
MAGNIFICENT POSITION. 
OVERLOOKING THE SEA. 

Stone-built Residence of Character. 


BEAUTIFUL HOUSE, 
order; long winding drive Lodge. 3 
reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 baths. Main services; central 
heating; excellent stabling; garage. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS. PADDOCKS. 


4 OR 46 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £3,750 (with 4 Acres) 


easily run and in perfect 
with > large 









NORFOLK 
EXACTLY WHAT iS WANTED 


AND ONLY £2,250 FREEHOLD 
A VERY NICE GEORGIAN HOUSE, in 
old-world village near coast. 


spotless condition and completely modernised. Close 
2 dressing, 2 bathrooms, servants’ 





ALMOST 
RESIDENTIAL SITE ALONG THE SOUTH COAST 





ing moderate-si 
tion expressly 
marketed. 1} 


SUPERB VIEWS OF 


7 bed, 2 bath, 
and fine garage 


THE MOST 


ee 


A rare OPPORTUNITY to ACQU IRE. a really charm- 


ze PROPERTY of 


built by 


present 


Acres. 


3 rec 
for 


SEA 
‘eption, hall. 


3 cars. 
Agents: RUMSEY & RUMSEY, 116, Poo'e Road, 


Bournemouth West. 


owner 


AND 


UNIQUE 


architectural distine- 


and 


not 


LANDSCAPE, 
Oak floors and panelling 


before 


3 good reception, 7 bed, 

hall. Main electric 

light. Modern drainage. H.andc. basins. Independent 

hot-water system. Garage (for 3). Lovely old-timbered 

grounds ; tennis lawn; tea lawn; paddocks; nearly 

5 ACRES. No servant ‘difficulty, as near large town. A 
very charming property. Prompt application advised. 

BENTALL, —— & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 

S.W.3. (Tel.: Kens. 0855.) 


MALVERN WELLS 
VIEWS FOR 30 MILES 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICE 
BEAUTIFUL COTSWOLD STYLE 
RESIDENCE 
N PERFECT ORDER. 3 reception, 8 bed, 
All main services ; central heating. 
cost £1,500 to build). Stabling; garage. 
and nearly 


12 ACRES VALUABLE MEADOWS 
FREEHOLD ONLY £3,350 


Photos and details of Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY 
and BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Kens. 0855.) 








2 baths. 
(Superior Cottage 
Lovely Gardens 































DEVON & WEST COUNTRY PROPERTIES 








ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS. 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 


SANDERS’ 


SIDMOUTH. Best Agents. 
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29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. iets ne & CO. 26, ee 


Centra! 9344 (6 lines). AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 








HUNTING WITH V.W.H. AND CRICKLADE 


4 reception, 12 bed, 5 bath rooms, 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
servants’ bedrooms. 


in excellent condition 

MODERN STABLING. LODGE. 
7 COTTAGES. 

AND OCCUPYING AN OPEN 

SII ATION ON THE OUT 88 ACRES 


SKIRTS OF A TOWN. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 





Details from the Sole Agents, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 





ON A RIDGE IN WEST SUSSEX 
BETWEEN PETWORTH AND HORSHAM 


Lovely views. 

Hall, 3 reception, 14 bed, 4 bath rooms ; 
modern conveniences; = garages, — stabling,. 
3 cottages. 

BEAUTIFUL BUT SIMPLE GARDENS. 
Pasture and woodlands. 

70 ACRES (in hand) 

FARM OF 248 ACRES, comprising tine old 
Sussex Farmhouse, two cottages and farm- 


buildings; fertile pasture and arable land 
bounded by River Arun and tributary. 


Let on a Michaelmas tenancy at £235 > per 
annum. 





321 ACRES 





19 ACRES, PRICE £6,000 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR FOR THE HOUSE, 3 COTTAGES AND 


Inspected by FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 





EWQUAY (Cornwall).—FOR SALE, most attractiy: 


Lu the Estate of Miss C. M. BICKERSTETH, deceased. , , detached RESIDENCE ; finest situation ; bounded in 
NORTH WALES DEVON AND S. & Ww. COUNTIES front by first fairway golf age uninterrupted sea views 

THE Iv _—" ToTPp ATR SCQISTR Large lounge (with sun parlour), dining room, study, 5 bed- 

THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. rooms, 2 bathrooms, servants’ hall, kitchen, pantry, ete. 








ms COUNTY OF ANGLESEY. , Price 2/6. Garden and garage, Central heating ; main electricity, gas, 
CRAIG-Y-DON,” MENAI BRIDGE. se Re cee water (Permutit), and drainage. Vacant possession 
On the banks of the renowned Menai Straits, between SELECTED LISTS FREE. CRIDDLE & SMITH, LTD., Estate Agents, Truro, Cornwall. 
Menai Bridge and Bei aumaris, RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.lI., SPORTING PROPERTIES 








R. W.. OWEN, F.A.I.. is favoured with in- (Est. 1884.) IXETER. 
SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, Etc. 


structions to offer for Sale by Publie Auction at 


M 
the BULKELEY ARMS HOTEL, BEAUMARIS, on HOTEL FOR SALE 


SATURDAY, MARCH 47H, 1939, at 3 p.m. (Subject to 








conditions of Sale and unless in the meantime an acceptable — = 
offer is received), the Valuable and Delightfully-situated EAUTI FUL HOME.—Charming situation. Superior T9 
FREEHOLD MARINE RESIDENCE known as Fully-licensed RESIDENTIAL CATERING HOTEL, SCOTLAND 
“ CRAIG-Y-DON,” MENAIL BRIDGE, handsomely — furnished, thoroughly modern. Delightful ARGYLLSHIRE.—ISLE OF MULL 
The Residence stands in its own extensive grounds of grounds. Splendid income ; retiring. Freehold. Bargain. ISTATE OF GLENFOR 
approximately 15 Aeres, which is approached from the Write, Sleightholme, South Shields. ESTATE Ot LENFORSA, 
TTRACTIVE SPORTING ESTATE 





main Menai Bridge-Beaumaris Road along a long winding : 
drive through the tastefully laid-out grounds. At the LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 1 oe x hows § M cnarom Hot: ay tee sea 
approach to the Grounds there is ; ATTRACTIVELY page eer C-S1Z0¢ 5 5 Cer stalking ; 
DESIGNED LODGE. PROPERTIES WANTED 25 stags: 15 hinds. Salmon and sea-trout. Shoot: 
g s s ands 
THE ACCOMMODATION comprises: Entrance hall. ing. Sheep tock mainly me peagetetor's own bnmts. 
lounge hall, billiard room, inner hall, dining room, drawing COUNTRY PROPERTIES on A Rag nin once llan e = wh 
room, morning room, libri loakroot 1 F : ‘ea vay Bo et iho 
principal bedrooms, dressing room, 3 maida’ bedroome, OF GOOD CHARACTER INSPECTED AND For brochure, apply LINDSAY HOWE & Co., WS. 
eo WITHOUT CHARGE BY 32, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


3 bathrooms, nursery, housemaid’s pantry, heated linen 





























cupboard, 2 w.c.’s, servants’ hall, kitchen, larder, china SACKVILLE, HOUSE 
pantry, boot room, 2 stere rooms. The OUTBULLDINGS tL. MERCER & r Pi Tel Ps os 
1ouse, Coal shed, wood shed, and joiner’s workshop. a A iagg aod ie or part of Reason: also Trout Fishing 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF COUNTRY HOUSES AND ESTATES ee eee oe ee ee eo oe 
PURCHASE, AND HAVE EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR house.—Hudscott House, Chittlehampton, N. Devon, 
BP Bang A ng w and detailed nertiont eo en THE PROMPT INTRODUCTION OF PURCHASERS. 
( ews, app o the r rs F i 
’ ING TO LET.—A stretch of about 1 mile on bot! 
the Auctioneer, Mason's Ohambers, Bangor or to] [HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES ee ar oe kes Usk, known athe Upper Chsta 
? 7.4 -e Bar, Sc F KING, F.A.1. Water.—For further particulars apply, PECKOVER BURRILI 
357) 5_also_ at Caernarvon and Llandudno. iecanaatie ‘Dasinas Meliiiied cant Tae ame. and OWEN, Chartered Land Agents, Denbigh. 
EICESTERSHIRE. — ESTATE AGENTS. GUILDFORD AND WEST SURREY BRITISH SPORTING AGENCY Ltd. 
munens ian dea ssammeeioasne CHAS. OSENTON & CO. Ne ee 
SHE 9). . 
Specialists in the Sale of Houses and Land. ESTATE AGENTS, GUILDFORD. 50, PALL MALL, S.W.I 
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TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
w.! 
(EUSTON 7000) 


MAPLE & CO., 





LTD. 
5, GRAFTON STREET, 


OLD BOND STREET, W.! 
(REGENT 4685-6) 





7 MILES TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Apply MAPLE & Co., 





LTD., 


ON KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


6 MILES EAST GRINSTEAD. 
OLD FASHIONED FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 





as abov 


DELIGHTFUL RURAL SITUATION. 


Recently restored at great expense. 
Accommodation : 


LOUNGE HALL, DRAWING AND DINING 
ROOM. LIBRARY. & BEDROOMS (3 fitted 
basins, h. and ¢.), 3 well-fitted BATHROOMS, 


Central heating.  Electrie light. Modern 
drainage. Excellent water suppl. 


GARAGE 
BARN AND COTTAGE. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS. 


In all about 


6 ACRES. 
TO BE LET OR SOLD 


(3-4 cars). 








EW FOREST.-—FOR SALE, unique 
N Modern House, Home Farm, Cottage. 
Attract country and garden lovers. No agents 
Higher Farm, Linwood, Ringwood, Hants 


PROPERTY. 
Woodland. 
RILEY, 





FOR SALE 
IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


AGNIFICENT CATTLE RANCH AND 
TOBACCO FARM, 8,280 ACRES; 25 miles nearest 
town; 12% miles an ay station. Ranch well watered, 


and one of the best grazing propositions in district. Has 


very good land for maize and tobacco. 
Proposition for young man with capital to start on. 
PRICE 10/- PER ACRE. 
£3,000 CASH, IF DESIRED, 
Balance payable over 3 years, Bank Interest. 
No Taxes. 
FARM TO GROW AND FEED CATTLE FOR 
ALL NECESSARY FARMBUILDINGS 
Write: 
CUMMING, GQWELO, SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 


IDEAL 
EXPORT. 











USSEX COAST (within a few miles of 
in an excellent position facing a village 
a yachting centre). 


DENCE, 


its origin: 


rooms, a 
Garden. 


veniences. 


Brighton ; 
green, and near 
An attractive I8TH CENTURY RESI- 
extensively modernised throughout, yet retaining 
ul charm. 5 bedrooms, tiled bathroom, 3 reception 
nd usual offices. Garage. Small but charming 
Central heating; constant hot water, and ali con- 


PRICE FREEHOLD, £3,100.—Apply, Owner's 





Agents: SHARMANS, F.A.I., 65, Western Road, Hove. (Tel.: 
2420.) 
EVON.—A _ delightful stone-built HOUSE on the 


outskirts of a village 


SALMON 
tion roon 
of 1 


Acre, 
CHERRY & CHERRY, 1 


and within half-a-mile of GOOD 
AND TROUT FISHING. 6 bedrooms, 3 recep- 
is, ete. Main electricity. Very pleasing Gardens 
with first-class tennis lawn. Reasonable price. 


1, Bedford Circus, Exeter. (¢, 1419.) 





ORSET (between Yeovil and Bridport). 
AGRICULTURA 

small Manor House (Vacant). 
tental, £626 10s. p.a. 


FREEHOLD, £13,000. 


lands. 


Details 


Somerset, 


A desirable 
L AND SPORTING ESTATE with 
3 Farms, and accommodation 
Valuable timber. 


OPEN TO OFFER, 


from T. R. G. LAWRENCE & SON, Crewkerne, 


(By Order of the Trustees of the late Lt.-Col. G. R. Darley.) 


POSLINGFORD HOUSE, SUFFOLK 


About 12 miles from Newmarket. 
FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


Comprising a medium-sized GEORGIAN HOUSE, con- 
taining 4 reception rooms, 6 principal and 7 secondary 
and servants’ bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. Equipped with 
electric lighting, central heating, and modern sanitation. 
Excellent water supply from artesian bore and soft-water 
tanks. 

Charming Garden and 
garden of over Half an Acre 


Grounds. Walled-in kitchen 
and other vegetable gardens, 
all in excellent cultivation. Greenhouses, stabling, and 
garages: two lodge cottages. Five enclosures of old 
pasture land: small wood and spinney all well fenced in 
and lying compactly together extending to about 


36 ACRES. 


rhe property has been in the hands of the late owner for 
many years and considerable money has been spent in 
improvements and in maintaining it at its present good 
state of repair. Shooting is hired and is still available. 
Price £4,250.— Further particulars and order to view (by 
appointment only) can be obtained from the Sole Agents: 
LACY SCOTT & SONS, Estate Agents, BURY 
ST. EDMUNDS. § 43 and 165. 











AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 





HE charge for Small Estate Announce- 
ments is 16/8 per inch single column, per 
insertion. Portions of one inch are charged 
as follows :—Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum) ; Three-eighths-inch (about 4 lines) 
6/3; Half-inch (about 6 lines) 8/4, and so on. 


Box numbers, 6d. extra for half-an-inch or 
less, space thus occupied being charged as 
part of the advertisement. 


Blocks reproducing photographs of proper- 
ties can be made at a charge of 11d. per 
square inch, with a minimum charge of 13/4. 





For further particulars apply Advertisement Department, 
“Country Life,” Tower House, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 











SOLUTION to No. 47! 
The clues for this appeared in February 4th issve. 
WIT HIENRIANIKIAINIDIFILIE) 
NN ON ONO NCNE NNN X'! 
WU LP RIOARINICULIPRI IT) 
(P/MPINKINIMNIRINCUNAINR) 
LUICIONNNITIAIBEMRINIAICILIE) 
TIWLUNLINNN ONE RERM 
C/RIEPE NN DILSIAIGIRIENE) 
Hess WD/OTINT MEN s 
‘A\D/0)UT/HO(N MI NE|P)(SOlM 
NEUSE LSS OM EME) 
DEH MENRIIS|LUON(S|MIAICIRIE) 
TOR CNTINAN 
O}/UT)LIASIT SITAR [S\UlSis 
SHNNRNLNCRARDRN 
(S)(P)LUIN|DLElS|H\A)NIK/ED) 


ACROSS. - 











“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 472 


A prize of books to the value of 3 guineas, drawn from those published by Country 
Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) “‘ Crossword No. 472, COUNTRY 
Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office 
not Jater than the first post on the morning of Tuesday, February 14th, 1939. 


on the saint (5) | 
“Ye cinders! 


30. 
(9) 
31. 
32 
(9). 


1. Makes 
yokel’s disordered 


dre 


2. Evidently not set (5) 


‘Sister, eat” 


The winner of Crossword No. 


Mrs. J. N. Methven, St. 


(anagr.) 


471 is 
Martins Abbey, Perth. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 472 


A chance beam lights 





2 3 


” (anagr.) 


DOWN. 


fun of the 


ss (5) Tl 


1. Sounds the sort of sweetmeat 3. It takes the cocks to the 

to avoid next month (9) barn (7) 
6. Go after the man for fruit (5) 4. Parted as below (7) | 15 
g. Flower made of sugar and 5. Amouth that never swallows, 

grass (9) though it is regularly filled 
10. ‘‘A tale told by an idiot, full (7) 

of —— and fury.” 6. A wind heralded by fog ? (7) le) 2 
Shakespeare (5) 7. Nice tours arranged for O 





4 3 6 T 8 


10 


I7 


18 


dl 
24 


22 23 


26 27 


30 


32 








11. Ad astra (7) nervous individuals (9) 
12. Haven to fly to (7) 8. He must have been in the 
13 and 24. Judges should be pro- limelight a long time (two 
tected against its insinua- words, 3, 6) 25 
tions (6) 14. A saint finds the hero of 
14. A loud-speaker— (7) Red Gap in difficulties (9) 
17. —speaking loudly (7) 15. How to adorn a tale (9) 
19. The reception an engineer 16 and 18. To wound—not on™ 29 
_— get in joining the an extremity, however (6) 
East Kent Regiment (7) 20. A chimney-sweep’ s readiness 
22. ‘And may ye better reck the of tongue ? (7) 
rede 21. It ought to make a man 31 
Than ever did th’ perspire (7) 
Burns (7) 22. Women are, of course, like 
24. See 13 goddesses (7) 
25. Drop (7) 23. Jumped as high as the roof ? 
26. The bird is not in time to (7) | eae 
compete with a rival (7) 27. The admiral—and his penni- 
29. An eland can be made a less son ? (5) 


beast of burden, it would 28. 


seem (5) 


Try 





to say 
five (5) 





two letters for 


Address 




















towne 


eens 





Feb. llth, 1939. 
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“MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d, extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 


All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, ** COUNTRY 
LIFE,” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 
HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, Ete. 
—No Emptying of cesspools, no solids, no 
open filter beds; everything underground 
and automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtain- 
able. —WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Gros- 
venor Place, Westminster. (Tel. : Vic. 3120.) 


HAND-WOVEN TWEED, 

selected; hand-knit stockings and 
wader socks. Tweed patterns on request.— 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


ONEGAL 


FENCING. all types of Fencing and 
Tennis Court Surrounds are described 
in Catalogue 495.—Write BOULTON and 
PavuL, LTD., Norwich. 


GREENHOUSES. Made from selected 
JF materials. Practical in every detail; 
beautifully finished.—Write for Catalogue 


545.—BoULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


INIATURES TREASURED MEMO- 
RIES.—Exqguisitely painted on ivory, 
from any photograph, 1 guinea, approval. 
Miniatures of horses and dogs. Old damaged 
miniatures perfectly restored.—-VALERIE 
SERRES, 68A, The Hill, London, 5.W.19. 
(Tel. : Wimbledon 5459.) 


tortured to death. 
named on the Fur 
A so use humane traps 
moles.—Write to 
Wappe nham, Tow- 


FURS.—Avoid those 
Buy only those 
Crusade White List. 
for rabbits, rats, mice, 
Major VAN DER BYL, 
cester. 


WE specialise in Bootwipers and Scrapers ; 
Bird Tables (Hopper type, 24/-); 
Humane ae —Messrs. “SPADE SCRAPERS,” 

Wappenham, Towcester. 


EVE ENING SHOES recovered to match— 

in Satin, Crépe or Brocade, Court Shoes, 
lls. ; straps, 1s. 6d. extra, with your material 
from 7s. 6d. Patterns from GALLOPS, 108, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. (Est. 1906.) 


GMOKY CHIMNEYS.— Instantly cured 
with a “W” Terminal pot. Ele; con: 

inexpensive. Free  trial—-MANAGER, 22, 

Woodcliff Road, W eaton-super-Mare. 


A permanent reminder of your 
residence can be secured by the pos- 
session of its model. Replica faithfully 
executed. No plans or drawings necessary. 
-** 4.394,” 


ODELS.- 


Tablets, 
Work, 
B. SALE, 


BRONZE and Lead Memorial 
Heraldic Enamelled Bronze 
Topographical Indicators, ete.—H. 
Ltp., Birmingham. 
FoR LAKE, River and Stream Dredging, 
Land Clearing and Levelling.—Apply 
JouN TURNEY & Co., Contractors, Weston, 
Bicester, Oxon. (‘Phone: Middleton Stoney 
32.) 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


O COUNTRY HOUSE OWNERS on or 
near LONDON-OXFORD ROAD. 
Important Business Concern wishes to rent 
good and extensive Cellar Accommodation 
for storage purposes. — “A. 396": or 
Tel.: METropolitan 3301. 


FURNITURE 





Ws NTED to purchase —Complete Furnish- 
ings and Conte nts of Country 
Houses.—Apply “* A.400." 


PAYING GUEST 


TLEMAN, Wife French, 
ive young Student Country 


NGLISH G 
would rec 









Residence near Paris. Every comfort. French 
Conversation.—** 4,395.” 
DOG FOOD 
AMOU s ECONOMY, DOG FOODS.— 
JOHN PEEL’ T Mk. PURE 
Ww HEATEN BISCUIT, nice thin pieces, 





18/- ewt. “ OWD BOB” T/Mk. ROASTED 
RUSK (small squares), 16,6, — ARGYLE 
MILLS, Argyle Street, Liverpool. 


DOGS FOR SALE 


OR SALE. E peseioneiy strong 
SCOTTIE PUPPIE: S.3 pure black ; 
bred from chi unpion strains by private owner, 


MILLARD, 38, Castelnau, S.W.13. (Tel. : 
Riv, 298s.) 
BE AUTIFUL pedigree golden AFGHAN 
BITCH: eleven months; inoculated : 
8 gns. to sameewed country home.—M!ss 


BLUNDELL, 
Liverpool. 


Crosby Hall, Blundellsands, 


RISH WOLFHOUND DOG ; twelve 
: months ; house-trained ; over distemper : 
ideal companion ; very intelligent ; perfect 
disposition. Lovely head; sound. Price 


home, Also WEST 
six months.—BRENNAN, 
Newbury. 


moderate to good 
HIGHLAND DOG ; 
Peasemore Rectory, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


AJOR IRELAND 
wishes to highly 
Keeper (Yorkshireman) ; free February 2nd, 
1939.—Particulars, JOHN WHITE & Co., 23, 
Bold Street, Warrington. 


AGENT OR FARM MANAGER; highest 

credentials ; has acted as judge of Ayr- 
shire cattle and mixed breeds at the county 
shows for over three years; experienced in 
the exhibition of cattle and the production of 
Tuberculin Tested milk. Enquiries can be 
made through Messrs. JOHN THORNTON, 
HoBson & Co., Southampton Row, London. 
W.C.1, or direct to Mr. J. R. P. HEDLEY, 
Freemantle Park Farm, Hannington, Hamp- 
shire. 


BLACKBURNE 
recommend Head 


ENTLEMAN, 37, tall, smart appearance : 
experienced world traveller recently 
residing Continent, seeks post as SECRE- 
TARY or similar; home or abroad. Fluent 
French and German ; drive any make of car, 
Excellent references, Box 977, @o 
ALDRIDGE, 34, Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 


NIVERSITY GRADUATE, Classics and 
History, Captain Royal Warwick Regi- 
ment, 4 years’ war service (France), pre- 
paratory and public schoolmaster with con- 
siderable private tutoring experience, desires 
post as SECRETARY-COMPANION | or 
TUTOR. Interested in travel and all kinds 
of outdoor pursuits. Highest references and 
testimonials available-—Box A.R. 837, 55, 
Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


MEDICAL 


VACCINE by the Mouth. Secure im- 

munity from COLDS and INFLUENZA 
for four to six months by taking ** BUCCA- 
LINE” Brand Tablets, 5s., post free (special 
children’s pack, 6d.), from the Agents, 
HAYMAN & FREEMAN, Chemists, 93, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 4231.) 








MOTOR OILS 








OTOR OILS of finest quality ; guaran- 

teed equal to most expensive brands 

at less than half cost. Graded for every make 

of car and commercial. 5-gall. drum, 15s, 

Cash with order.—CRADLEY FIELDS OIL Co., 
Cradley, Staffs. 


GARDEN AND FARM 


THE “STANLEY ” CLEFT 
CHESTNUT PALE FENCING 














ANAL 





















































Prices and designs from the makers :— 
THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Ltd. 
24, Shottermere, Haslemere, Surrey. 


ARDEN SEATS, trellis, arches, pergolas, 
swings, see-saws, wattle and sheep 
hurdles. FENCING AND GATES. 
Catalogues on application. 
ROWLAND Bros. (TIMBER MERCHANTS), LTD., 
Bletchley. Estab. 1874. 
London Showrooms : 40-42, Oxford St., W. 


IMBER for Greenhouses, Fencing and all 
other work. See our Catalogue before 
buying.—FLEETWOOD JONEs, C.L., London, 


S.E.8. 
USTIC HOUSES, Arches, Fencing, 
Pergolas, Bridges, Seats, Poles, Rustic 
Wood; re-thatching and repairs.—-INMAN 
and Co., Rustic Works, Stretford, Man- 

chester. 


PRIMROSES, five colours, 6s 
CORBETT, Longnor 


OUBLE 
dozen : carriage paid. 
Shrewsbury. 


ENCING FOR ALL PURPOSES.— 

Catalogue free. Ask for list ZFS.99 

PARKER, WINDER & ACHURCH, LTD., 
Fencing Contractors, 99. Berkley Street, 
Birmingham, 1. London: 7, Gt. Marl- 
borough Street, W.1. 


SHOOTING 


LAY BIRD SHOOTING.—Practice and 
Coaching ; every flight imitated ; skeet ; 
automatic traps. Open any time. Pro- 
spectus.—ARTHUR ELLETT, Theobald Farm 
Shooting School (400 acres), Radlett Road, 
Boreham Wood. (’Phone: Elstree 1180). 


BLANKETS FOR SALE 


BIANKE TS.—Cellular Blankets, pure wool 
(unshrin u ble), 8 sizes, 12 colours, from 
3s. 6d. cot size; 17s. each full double bed.- 
For samples, write DENHOLM 'TWEEDS AND 
BLANKETS, Denholm, Roxburghshire, Scot- 
land. 





TRAILERS 


RAILER HORSE-BOXES of modern, 

dignified design. Illustrated list on 
request.—RICE TRAILERS, 140, Gargrave, 
Skipton, Yorks. 


AIR TRAVEL 


ORTH-EASTERN AIRWAYS’ Winter 

Services operate daily to Scotland and 

North-East England. Book through Travel 
Agents or Tel. : Croydon 515. 


BOOKS AND MSS. WANTED 


-Libraries ; 
books.— 


Wi" inanns TO PURCHASE.— 
= ripts and rare 
“A383 


WANTED. Country Life, fortnight after 
issue, payment quarterly in advance ; 
also Homes and Gardens.—-LEVISON, White 
Gates, Fenay Bridge, Huddersfield. 


OLLECTOR would) purchase Hhimin- 
ated Manuscripts, and Books printed 
in gothic tvype.—** A.399." 


STAMP COLLECTING 


ISPERSING choice collection EARLY 

BRITISH COLONIALS, picked copies, 

at one-third catalogue. Superb selections on 

approval.—* Kk,” 6, Westhill Road, London, 
S.W.18. 


NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


LAYXcock’s ANTIQUES.—New address : 

Water Street, Skipton (Tel.: 247). 
(Near Parish Church, 
Kendal Road.) Choice 
setting. 


Gargrave-Settle- 
Antiques in ideal 


TWEEDS 


PRING AND SUMMER TWEEDs.- 
Exclusive Scotch Tweeds and Home- 
spuns offered you ina wonderful range of new 
designs and colourings. Lovat, Harris, 
Orkney, Shetney and Glen Cheeks, Patterns 
with pleasure on request to Dept. °° ¢." 
FRAZERS OF PERTH LTD., PERTH. 


PARTNERSHIP 


ENTLEMAN for Maisonette development 

on South Coast wanted, with capital, 

position and interest showing estimated 

20 per cent. profit.—-Write * INVESTMENT,” 
6, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1, 


Ges NTLEMAN with large Country House, 
Shooting, Fishing, and Stables, re- 
quires a Partner, with small eapital, 
return on investme nt, 
pation, —** A.39s," 


Ciood 
and congenial oceu- 


GOLF BALLS FOR SALE 


OLF BALLS. —Re-paints Dunlop's, 

S. Kings, Spalding’s, ete. ; as good as 

new returned from the large competitions 

unmarked, 12s. per doz., post free; also 

9s. 6d. very slightly marked ; Warwicks, etc., 

ks. Gd. per doz. ; cheaper makes per doz., 

6s. 6d., 5s. 6d. Practice repaints, 4s. per doz. 

CROWLEYS, 54, Union Street, Glasgow, 
(Established 50 years.) 


EDUCATIONAL 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING | 
AND HORTICULTURE 


Modern conditions demand sound Pi ractical 
training such vs that given bythe LC.S. Allour | 
instruction is by the postal method, You study 
at home in spare time. Our Courses ineluce:— 


Soil , oe FarmCrops Livestock 
Dairy ying Market Gardening 
Poultry Farming Glasshouse ~~ -Growing 
Fruit Growing Cut Flower Growing 
General Farming 


We also offer Special Preparation for the 
NATIONAL DIPLOMAS IN AGRICULTURE | 
DAIRYING and POULTRY HUSBANDRY 

and the 

Royal Horticultural Society Exams. 


| ; 
| Write to-day for our 60-page illustrated 
prospectus 


‘** AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE.” | 


INTERNATIONAL aeemmatenes < ¥ 
SCHOOLS, LTD 


Dept. 129, International Buildings, Kingsway 
apes 


London | 
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Ubere 


to Stay 





OWARD 
OTEL 


NORFOLK STREET, STRAND 


¥ LONDON 


Up-to-date in every respect. From 10/6 single, includ- 
ing breakfast. Centrally situated. Tel. Temple Bar 4400. 
CHAS. GOLDREI, PA ROSSE, 


Chairman. General Manager. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
ARLTON HOTEL, East Cliff.— 
Five-star A.A. and R.A.C. Hot Sea- 
water baths. Uninterrupted :e1 views. 
GARAGE, 60 CARS. Telephone: 6560. 





WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
in Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. Fac- 
ing own Gardens. Very Quiet. Garage. 
Centra! Heating. 








SIDMOUTH, DEVON 
BELMONT HOTEL 


SEA FRONT. 2 ACRES GARDENS 
Bedrooms with communicating baths and 
toilet, running water and radiators. 
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FALMOUTH, SOUTH CORNWALL 
IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


Finest Hotel on the Cornish Coast. Due 
South on the Sea Front. Every Modern 
Appointment. Excellent Cuisine. Own 
Gatage. Lift. Moderate inclusive Terms. 


NEW SPACIOUS LOUNGE & SUN LOUNGE 
Telephone: R. J. S. Fields. 
671-672. Resident Director. 











“DER KURHOF”’ 
FIRST CLASS, 








Continenral 


GARMISCH-PARTENKIRCHEN. 
SANATORIUM DR. WIGGER’S KURHEIM 


WELL SITUATED NEAR —_ 
Unobstructed view. Sun 
Every possible medical treatment. [til] by: cP or kM 9. 
—$—$—————— 





3280 feet. 
UND HOTEL, 


2300 feet 


SPORTS GROUNDS. 


Ask for Prospectus. 











HEALTH ? COMFORT? 
PLEASURE ? 


In this Enelind’s Warmest Corner as a 
visitor or resident you will Ninel a hotel 
which will satisiv your wants lost com 
fortable lounges face the sun and s t. ther 

wre suites large and small and wpto-date 
bedrooms centrally heated, \. tirsi-elass 
chef, liberal cuisine and courteous 





service combine | with the me ! 
make this hotel an ideal winter eo 
Lift to miles of level) promenade takes 
full-size invalid chairs. Terms from 44 Gne, 


ve = Ciet the Illustrated Tariff by return 


ROYAL 
VICTORIA 
OTEL 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
Telephone: HASTINGS 869. 
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WINTER PARTRIDGE FEEDING 


SPELL of snow or hard weather brings back to the 
common pack partridges which have apparently paired 
or seem to be thinking of a less communal existence. 
It also affords an excellent chance for estimating what 
head is left. For various reasons, this year most 
shoots have finished their season with a very fair partridge stock, 
and, so far as can be judged, the birds are in excellent condition. 
‘The question no one is really able to answer is whether they will 
all remain on the ground or will stray away to adjoining land. 

At this time of year there is only one normal cause of move- 
ment. The birds will leave barren ground to seek preferable 
feed. There are also temporary movements due to weather. 
Snowstorms may drive them from the higher ground to better 
conditions in the valleys, but in general they return as soon as 
matters ameliorate. On the other hand, a change of ground 
due to preferable feeding conditions may be and often is per- 
manent. We can, however, moderate the worst pressure of 
circumstance by winter feeding with grain ; but it is not easy to 
cover all the beats of a shoot with normal resources of labour. 
While the birds are in coveys or packs it is probable that they 
soon get to know where to find their dole. Later, when they 
definitely pair, they have special limited areas, territories invisibly 
marked out as private property. Then, I think, birds not on the 
direct “ food line’’ may not get much benefit. Nevertheless, 
t must be available, for until early April, when the clover begins 
to show, the partridges will be enduring a time of dearth. Most 
of their food is green food, for few grains or berries are left by now ; 
but there is a great difference between the winter vegetation and 
that which begins to grow as spring approaches. As any stock- 
feeder knows, the winter keep has a very low feeding value, and 
there is no flush of milk to cows till the new young grass grows. 
It is more than purely a matter of nourishment, for the vitamin 
content of winter and spring grass is enormously different. 

It is probable that in the case of partridges nesting and laying 
are timed or controlled by the availability of suitable feed. In 
an early, mild spring they go to nest earlier, not in response to 
climate or temperature, but because the essential accessory food 
elements have been available earlier than usual. These in turn 
depend on hours of daylight for their formation, and in a good 
growing year when the weather is warm, rain moderate and 
frequent, yet there is plenty of sunshine, we probably get a hardier 
partridge chick than in the years when conditions are too wet 
and gloomy or too dry. 

For field feeding almost any corn will do—coarsely kibbled 
maize is as good as any; but it is wise to keep the size as 


large as possible, for this to some extent limits the losses 
caused by the shameless voracity of small birds. In any case, 
it is never easy to estimate what proportion of “ winter feed ” 
actually reaches the partridges and how much goes to pigeons 
and starlings. By feeding along the headlands rather than in 
the open a certain amount of pigeon attack is prevented, as 
pigeons prefer the centre of a field to any position approach- 
able under cover. 

As to the stock which should be left, opinions vary, but to 
typical light-soil partridge country with plenty of arable a pair in 
twelve acres is a fair average ; on heavy clay a pair to every twenty 
acres is probably all indifferent country will yield. On rough 
downs and sheep grazings the acreage of the shoot may be vast, 
but its proportion of arable and hedgerowed fields relatively low. 
On the hills keep is probably low after the sheep have grazed, and 
with both keep and cover short the birds tend to move to the 
fields rather than to remain pleasantly distributed about the shoot. 

The number of nests noted, the record of the bags, may not 
seem out of proportion to the acreage, but it may be that when the 
nesting season comes the concentration of birds in the favoured 
patches on the estate is far higher than is safe. There is over- 
crowding, in the sense that though there are not in theory too 
many birds for the shoot, yet these birds are so close together 
that food supply is probably barely adequate. What is far worse 
is contamination. 

If any of these birds are carriers of strongyle worms or 
coccidiosis (and adult, apparently healthy partridges very often 
are), then there is danger of it being widespread. It is this danger 
which is also one of the dangers of laying out a partridge remise¢ 
as part of a plantation scheme : it may become rather over-crowded 
as a desirable nesting site and so prove dangerous. As to the actual 
danger as distinct from the theoretical, this is a matter on which 
Iam not sosure. The susceptibility of birds to infection is largely 
a matter of their general condition, which is in turn dependent 
on adequate food supplies. A few carriers do not probably tend 
to infect healthy birds very seriously ; but if the birds are in 
a state of low natural resistance from inadequate feeding, and 
the further strain of laying and brooding, then infection is probably 
serious and you find wasted hens dead on their nests. 

If overcrowding occurs the only thing to do is to pick up the 
eggs and run them under a modified Euston system. The chicks 
can be later returned to partridges to adopt, and once off the nest 
the dangers of overcrowding are over, for they will adopt a more 
or less normal existence in the fields and relieve congestion in 
the danger area. ma oe Fe 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY TO-DAY 


HE popularity of pneumatic tyres on farm vehicles 

and implements is steadily increasing, for, while their 

usefulness on soft and wet soil is an important 

consideration, they have many other strong 

recommendations. Owing to the elimination of 
shocks and jolts, fragile loads carried on vehicles with pneu- 
matic tyres can be transported quickly and economically 
and with less risk of damage, while the vehicles themselves 
are, for the same reason, less often in need of repair and, 
moreover, may be lighter in construction than if they moved 
on ordinary wheels, thus enabling greater advantage tu be 
taken of increased pay-loads. Pneumatic tyres, apart from 
their use on the land, are becoming the general thing for road 
use, and in urban districts the quietness in running which 
they impart to the vehicles of butcher, baker and milkman 
is very much to the good. Of course, to the users of such 
vehicles there is the additional advantage of the increase in 
comfort by doing away with jolting and vibration. 

A recent Dunlop introduction is a new type of pneu- 
matic tractor type which has a tread pattern with deep 
lug bars designed to give exceptionally good ground lock. 
Each bar is linked, so that the “‘ teeth”’ of the tread can 
resist excessive wear when working on hard surfaces. 
This tyre, which costs no more than others, has great 
flexibility, providing the largest possible area of contact, 





and is claimed to be self-cleaning. A “CLETRAC” CRAWLER TRACTOR, MODEL E 31, in use in 


connection with fruit-tree spraying at Churt Farm, Surrey, the property 





THE NEW DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRES FOR 
TRACTORS 7 


of the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George 
A NEW BOOK FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The early stages of development of an applied science are difficult conditions 
in which to produce a sound text book. In this country agricultural engineering 
is still in a rapid stage of growth, and few efforts have been made to write books 
other than of a restricted scope. In any case, such books are bound to require 
frequent revision to be of value. Mr. Culpin, in giving us his book—‘‘ Farm 
MacKinery,” by C. Culpin, M.a. (Crosby Lockwood and Son, 405 pages, with 
199 illustrations in half-tone and line, 18s. net)—faces such difficulties and produces 
a valuable contribution to the subject. The book covers most of the farm machinery 
at present in use in this country and a little of American and European practice. 
Attention has been paid to the practical point of view: it is by no means a collection 
of manufacturers’ catalogues, as some such books have been. The economic aspect 
has been considered with some care, while information of the more academic 
character has been collected in a series of appendices. The book will appeal more 
to the progressive farmer than to the student, although the latter should find much 
information in it of direct value. Illustrations are plentiful and extremely good, 
and the book generally is well printed and produced. One printers’ error may 
prove confusing: on page 131 “‘ Messrs. Bamford Bros.” should be ‘“ Messrs. 
Bomford Bros.”—an important difference, as all agriculturists will realise. A 
valuable book, it deserves the constant revision which will undoubtedly be necessary 
by reason of present-day progress. . 


H.S.H 
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CRUFT’S KENNEL NOTES 


ATURALLY enough, everyone this 
week has been absorbed with 
Cruft’s great show at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall, but it is im- 
possible to speak of it in more than 
general terms, as the paper has to go to press 
too early to admit of a report being given. 
This can be said, however. The total entry 
reached the most satisfactory number of 8,839, 
which is a little more than 200 fewer than last 
year. The difference may easily be accounted 
for. No doubt the political uncertainty had 
some influence, but perhaps the chief was the 
fact that ten fewer classes were scheduled this 
time. Unfortunately, too, the Glasgow cham- 
pionship show had been arranged for the week 
before, and that possibly made some little 
difference. Anyhow, Glasgow itself was the 
sufferer from this unfortunate clashing, as it 
was down by more than 400 entries. Any 
aggregate that can ap- 
proach the 9,000 is some- 
thing altogether excep- 
tional, and with the re- 
turn of more settled 
times, such as we all 
hope to see, one may 
anticipate that next year 
will show a considerable 
increase. 

Cocker spaniels and 
Labrador retrievers, as 
in previous years, were a 
long way ahead of all the 
other breeds, and each 
one would have made as 
big a show as the whole 
of Mr. Cruft’s first at- 
tempt in 1886. Cockers, 
with 731 entries, justman- 
aged to beat the Labra- 
dors by seven. They 
Were assigned to two 
judges, Mr. D. McDonald 
taking the dogs and Mr. 


of the progress that is being made by them, 
and the old-fashioned flat-coated retrievers 
gave 129 entries. Of the other breeds, smooth 
dachshunds, 209 ; Alsatians, 212 ; chow chows, 
190; wire fox-terriers, 186; bulldogs, 181 ; 
Dalmatians, 150; and Great Danes, 145, 
were all among the high-lights. That Pekingese 
are not only the most popular of the toy breeds, 
but also more so than almost any of the others, 
was emphasised by the fact that they made 
321 entries. 

Scottish terriers occupied a very creditable 
position with 190 entries. Most big shows 
expect them to do very well, and they are 
rarely disappointed. ‘They have been going 
great guns for some years past. In some 
respects Scotties have changed compared with 
what they were in pre-War years. The little 
dog illustrated to-day shows admirably the 
type that is preferred in these modern times. 





A. A. Taylor the bitches. THE MODERN TYPE OF SCOTTISH TERRIER 


Of course, my readers 
willrememberthat Lorna, 
Lady Howe was down to 
judge the Labradors. One who has judged 
himself can speak sympathetically of the 
magnitude of her task, having found any entry 
in excess of 200 a fairly strenuous day’s work. 

What, then, can it have meant for one 
person to judge 724 entries, divided among 
sixty-two classes? It seems to us to be a 
tremendous effort, especially for a lady whose 
health has been bad for some years ; but Lady 
Howe has an indomitable courage that carries 
her through the most severe exertions. The 
writer remembers judging with her in the big 
ring on the second day two or three years ago 
from morning until night, when she was overdue 
in a nursing home for an operation, but it 
made no difference to her, although she had 
on the previous day judged more Labradors 
than she has this week. 

Perhaps several features arising from the 
entries may be noted. Most of the other 
gundogs were relatively strong, although they 
were dwarfed by the two breeds mentioned. 
The 238 entries of golden retrievers were really 
excellent ; and Irish setters, 181, and English 
springer spaniels, 180, were more than satis- 
factory. Then we had English setters con- 
tributing 141, which is a welcome indication 


Miss E. Moss’s Brunnoch Will o° the Wisp 


Brunnoch Will o’ the Wisp is the property of 
Miss E. Moss, Old Oak Cottage, Stanwell 
Moor, near Staines, Middlesex, who is a 
member of Cruft’s Dog Show Society. This 
young black dog comes of exceptionally good 
parentage, being by Gaisgill Blackshirt ex 
Brunnoch Myrtle. 

He has done a good deal of winning, and, 
what is more important from the breed point 
of view, he is siring puppies of excellent quality, 
some of which will soon be on show. Miss 
Moss exported a number of dogs from her 
kennels last year, and several promising young- 
sters are coming along. One does not need any 
exceptional powers of observation to see that 
the general public has given its affection 
whole-heartedly to Scottish terriers, which 
are frequently still called Aberdeens, although 
that name has been banished officially for a 
great many years. When they were first intro- 
duced to the show-bench and taken from their 
native heaths they were, of course, very much 
in the rough, and it is amusing to look back 
at the photographs of early celebrities. Those 
who are not familiar with the possibilities of 
dog breeding might very easily be amazed 
that they could have changed so much. 
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hp,” COLLINGTON 
CANS Patent Rabbit 
\ 





In raised 
position, 
erected be- 
tween feed- 
ing ground 
and burrows 









The release line drops the net, thus in- 
tercepting and entangling the rabbits 
as they are driven to burrows. 


12 Pairs caught Now means 
1,000 Rabbits Less in August 


A pair of rabbits can produce 250 young in a year — 
so start protecting your crops now with the Collington 
Rabbit Net device—recognised as the most satisfactory 
and convenient method of catching large numbers of 
rabbits. May be set at any time —effective under all 
weather conditions—requires little time to erect — 
simple to operate —rabbit carcases unspoilt. PRICES: 
Supports and rods for 100 yards complete with release 
line and ground pegs, £3.0.0. Tanned and lined Net, 
4 feet x 4 ply, 165 yards to set 100 yards, £3. 3. 0. 
Carriage paid. 
Write for full particulars to: 


ACCLES & SHELVOKE, LIMITED, 
ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 





ood woken |, [ o 
OF MUD Etc. 


from LAKES, PONDS,”® 

RIVERS anD BROOKS 
Dredging and Excavating Contractors 

BOMFORDC EVERSHED LTD 
SALFORD PRIORS EVESHAM 














SUPREME FOR 


(Lae 
in-whelp Bitches 
and Sick Dogs 


AMBROL 


PUPPY MILK FOOD 
with added Vitamin D 


Tins 1/6, 5/-, 9/6, 17/6. 
Sold by all good Chemists, Stores, 
Corn Merchants, and Dog Shops. 








43,SACKVILLE STREET. 
PICCADILLY. Wil. 

















Just Published 


TIMBER 
BUILDINGS 
FOR THE 
COUNTRY 


By E. H. B. BOULTON 


Large Cr. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


With over 170 photographs and plans. 


This is a companion book to *Timber 
Houses, published last year, and con- 
tains photographs and plans of Cottages, 
Sports Pavilions, Village Halls, Agri- 
cultural Buildings, Garages and Garden 
Structures which can best be built in 
Timber—both for speed and economy. 
There are examples from England, the 
U.S.A., Scandinavia, Denmark, 
Germany and Austria. 


*Timber Houses. 7s. 6d. net. 





Prospectus upon request 


COUNTRY LIFE LTD., 
2-10, TAVISTOCK ST., W.C.2 


From all Booksellers. 
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EMERGENCY 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER 


@ A Power Station in Miniature 
Mains failures occur even now! How much more often in War ! 
Let TARPEN ‘‘ understudy’’ your Electricity Supply. . = 


Automatically governed. No Batteries. Mounted on rubber wheels 

or solid ‘‘ cushioned ’’ base. Can instantly be substituted for mains 
supply. In addition to lighting and heating TARPEN quickly earns its 
cost as a Portable Unit by providing POWER for operating paint, 
creosote and decontamination spray plants, electric drills, saws, hammers, 
hedge trimmers, grass cutters, battery charging, etc. All British Manufacture. 


Petrol - Electric Generating Sets incorporating PUMPING SETS if desired. 


Write for fully illustrated particulars : 


TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. Ltd., 5, Ixworth House, LONDON, S.W.3. ‘Phone: KENsington 8896. 


From 400-10,009 Watts. 
Any voltage. 


Prices from £35 * 0° 0 


HOWARD'S @& 
Easy Chairs 33%: 


THE FINEST THE WORLD 
PRODUCES 























s 


PICTURE LIGHTING 


is an efficient and attractive form of lighting for 
any room and to be a source of complete enjoyment 
at all times, pictures must be really well illuminated. 











WE ARE specialists in all forms of picture and 
tapestry lighting and our reflectors ensure an 
evenly diffused light over the whole picture. 


Our illustration gives some idea of the delightful 
result you can obtain in your own home by using 
Whiteway Reflectors, which are recognised as being 
the most satisfactory method of picture lighting. 





Write for Illustrated Brochure to: Loose cover of silk rep 


_—_______________________---LL_{ | 31, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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Marcus Adams 


THE COUNTESS OF BRECKNOCK 
WITH HER CHILDREN 


43, Dover Street, W.1. 


Lady Brecknock, who is a_ Lady-in-Waitirg to 
H.R.H. The Duchess of Kent. was married in 1920 
to the elder son of the Marquess of Camden. 
Her son, Lord Bayham, was born in 1930; her 
daughter. Lady Mary Pratt. will be one of this 
season’s débutantes. 
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HOME PROTECTION 


OR over forty years Country Lire has been illus- 

trating the Englishman’s home through the centuries. 

About half of those portrayed have incorporated 

visible means of defence for their occupants against 
the war dangers of their time : stout walls with gate-houses 
and arrow-slits, even if the building was not a fortified 
castle with dungeons for storage and means for resisting 
a siege. Very quaint and old-world these structures may 
have seemed ; and in many cases the writers of the descrip- 
tions have been at pains to explain how, although the 
period of a building’s erection was apparently one of peace, 
the owner evidently had memories or apprehensions causing 
him to prefer to be on the safe side. For a thousand years 
from the decline of the Roman Empire cities had to have 
walls, and it was dangerous to live in the country—a period 
that, on the Continent, was indeed prolonged through the 
genius of Vauban into the eighteenth century as regards 
cities near the frontiers. ‘To-day we publish some notes 
on modern aspects of this ancient subject, by an architect 
who has made the problem his study. While the immedi- 
ate occasion for such revision of domestic architecture is 
all too obvious, the inescapable truth is that the invention 
of the aeroplane makes all human life and property insecure 
until the human spirit is capable of equally sustained flights. 
We cannot doubt that this insecurity will be a transient 
phase in human relationships. Its underlying probiems 
are not insoluble. But until their solution is in sight the 
modern householder will be wise to imitate the providence 
of his Tudor forebear. 

Mr. Oscar Bayne deals mainly with technical points 
in the construction of new houses, intended to make the 
structure more resistant to possible damage ; not, be it 
noted, with the protection of its occupants (other than 
incidentally), who are presumed to be elsewhere or ade- 
quately protected in special shelters. But his recom- 
mendations for diminishing the damage causable through 
blast and incendiary effects are capable of providing not 
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only vastly increased stability to buildings, but of reducing 
the dangers to life from any single explosion. In the light 
of what he says, the proposals made by the engineers 
appointed by Sir John Anderson and published last week 
acquire redoubled importance. Mr. Bayne’s system of 
steel framing and reinforcement cannot be applied to 
existing buildings, but the steel props advocated in the 
engineers’ report can prevent the collapse of upper floors 
when some of their supporting walls are destroyed. ‘The 
value of the official steel shelters is widely questioned, 
unless they are put underground and further protected by 
concrete. A reinforced concrete pill-box, or reinforced 
dug-out, such as can serve many purposes in normal times, 
is undoubtedly the most hopeful refuge within individual 
means. But the initiative of the Finsbury Borough Council 
and the increasing pressure of informed opinion suggest that 
the provision of effective communal shelters can and must 
be undertaken. 


“THE LAND FOR THE 
PEOPLE!”’ 
HE views on British farming and landowning espoused 
| by the political parties to which he has successively 
belonged have not, it is to be feared, recommended 
Lord Addison to the farmer. ‘There has, however, never 
been any doubt of his good intentions, his sincere interest 
in the countryside, and his zeal in promoting the welfare 
of the agricultural worker. ‘The days of 1910, when, as 
he tells us, those ‘‘ who called ourselves Radicals” went round 
singing ‘God gave the Land for the People” are long past. 
Many things have happened to mature the old conditions 
of that time ; and there is a growing realisation to-day, in 
even the most unlikely political quarters, of the solidarity 
of the interests of countrymen and townsmen. Quite 
recently in the series ‘‘ Farming Restored,” which will appear 
as a pamphlet next week (Country Life, 1s.) Lord Addison 
gave a summary of his maturer convictions, and particularly 
of his “‘ constructive plans ” for the future. A much fuller 
statement has now appeared with the title “A Policy for 
British Agriculture ” (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.), and in it the same 
conversion to constructive reasonableness is evident. Like 
other nationalisers, Lord Addison has renounced the practice 
of ‘‘ brick throwing” even at agricultural landlords. In 
former days the country landowner was inevitably described 
as a useless, and probably rapacious, idler. He has now 
become a comparatively well-meaning member of society, 
useless only because his real function has ceased to exist 
and his amiable intentions are frustrated by an out-moded 
system of landowning and capitalism. ‘This more pacific 
attitude allows the reader to get a better grasp of the less 
revolutionary proposals of the Labour Party and of those 
facts and desires with regard to which all parties are on 
common ground. There we find in Lord Addison’s account 
of affairs as much emphasis laid aseven Sir Reginald Dorman- 
Smith himself might lay on the vital necessity for agri- 
cultural expansion in the interest of national fertility, 
nutrition and defence. His specific proposals for the issue 
of ‘‘ Land Bonds,” for a National Agricultural Commission, 
for a soil survey, a system of county committees, and a 
National Wages Board have already been outlined in 
Country Lire, and we need not discuss them in detail 
here. ‘There are one or two things, however, which must 
be said regarding the underlying basis of compulsory 
nationalisation. Siate ownership, according to the Social- 
ists, is to produce great economic and financial benefits 
from the saving of arbitration and conveyancing costs, 
the abolition of property assessment and taxation, the saving 
of estate and cultivation costs through the consolidation of 
the land into more reasonable administrative units. How 
real will these benefits prove to be ? Sir George Courthope, 
speaking with the full authority of the Forestry Com- 
missioners, recently gave it as his opinion that they would 
prove illusory and that a compulsory system of land acquisi- 
tion would only alienate goodwill and make State purchase 
much more costly. It is surely noteworthy that in countries 
—such as Denmark and Italy—where agriculture has recently 
been expanded and reconstructed the principle of State 
ownership has been steadily avoided. 
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LONDON AND THE L.C.C. 


HEN Mr. Hore-Belisha called in Mr. Charles 
Bressey and Sir Edwin Lutyens to tell him 
what, as Lord High Road-makers, they would 
do, during the next thirty years, with that 
curious medley of loveliness and muddle known as London, 
we suggested that the best-laid schemes of mice and 


men gang aft a-gley. As usual, the familiar tag proves 
true again. Nobody could complain that either the 


survey made, or the resulting Highway Development Plan, 
was not both systematic and comprehensive. Everybody 
was agreed as to the need for such large-scale schemes of 
interlocked and integrated reconstruction. The trouble is, 
as the chief author of the plan mournfully complained 
last year, that, in this country, any series of projects formu- 
lated on a broad regional basis was likely, at best, to meet 
with approval in general and rejection in detail, no public 
body being prepared to take the initiative or to accept 
any scheme which seems of doubtful benefit to its own 
locality. ‘‘ The allocation of cost,” Sir Charles Bressey 
pointed out in particular, “ is sure to be a bone of contention 
ond haggling will be protracted.” Already the haggling 
has started. No practical steps of any sort have been taken 
by any authority, but the London County Council, paramount 
authority in London’s government, are already at logger- 
heads with the Ministry of Transport. ‘They have selected 
three of Sir Charles’s projects, estimated the cost of carrying 
them out, and declared that the assistance offered by the 
Ministry is insufficient. When they have received the 
offer of a higher rate “they are prepared at any time to 
eccept an invitation from the Minister to discuss the matter 
further.” No wonder Sir Charles should talk of “ the 
time-honoured phase of higgling and huckstering”! As 
he says, any apparent advantage which either party may 
eventually claim to have gained as the result of the lengthy 
process of chaffering will certainly be engulfed in the 
increased costs necessary when the bargaining period has 
run its appointed and deliberate course. Remember 
Waterloo Bridge ! 


WAR DAMAGE TO PROPERTY 
ww parts of Sir John Simon’s statement about 
compensation for war damage no one is likely to 
disagree. ‘The general conclusion that since, in any future 
war, civilians and their property will be exposed to a 
common danger, compensation may properly be paid out 
of public funds is unexceptionable. Less satisfactory is 
his conclusion that, because the risk is one which no com- 
mercial insurance company, admittedly, could underwrite, 
nothing can be done, so far as buildings and house property 
are concerned, except to promise eventual compensation 
in case the Government is in a position to pay it. This 
seems unbusinesslike. A committee has just reported, 
asking Parliament for legislation to provide that, if a building 
is damaged by enemy action, its lessee should be absolved 
from any repairing obligations in his covenant with the 
owner. Though equitable, this would merely emphasise 
the property-owner’s unprotected position. It also suggests 
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that the Government are failing to make use, in this matter, 
of the property-owner’s undoubted willingness to pay his 
share towards building up a reserve fund for the provision 
of compensation for damage to certain types of property. It 
has several times been suggested by well known surveyors 
that an insurance against war risks should be attached 
to Schedule “A.” In such a case the machinery for col- 
lection would be in existence, and the insurance would 
ipso facto become compulsory and thus all property would 
be covered. No question of value, as has been pointed 
out, need arise: for the claim, if one arose, would be for 
reinstatement or repair. Some such contributory fund, 
spread equitably over the whole of the nation’s property- 
owners, would make possible, on an insurance basis, at 
least a limited contractual guarantee. ‘This would enable 
property-owners and holders of mortgages to cover them- 
selves, so far as possible, against the risk of war, which, 
after all, is a business risk like any others. 


AERODROMES AND FORESTRY 


EARS for the fate of Braunton Great Field, one of the 

very few survivals of the medizval strip system of 
cultivation which prevailed in England until the days of the 
enclosures, have been allayed, at any rate for the time being, 
by the Air Ministry’s announcement that a search will 
be made for an alternative site. With the vast expansion 
of our Air Force it is inevitable that the interests of defence 
and amenity should sometimes clash ; but in this case there 
was also, besides the sentimental claims of history, the fact 
that good agricultural land was to be requisitioned, and 
agriculture is as important a factor in our defensive system 
as aerodromes. From the point of view of those still 
anxious for the preservation of the countryside the choice 
of sites in flat open stretches of country which the Air 
Ministry appears to favour is probably the least of evils. 
Strategically, it seems a curious policy to make your aero- 
dromes as conspicuous as possible to the enemy. In 
Germany concealment has been the ideal aimed at wherever 
possible. Aerodromes are sited on the edge of forests, 
with hangars often screened by trees. Whether or not 
such tactics could have been successfully adopted in this 
country, any change is now obviously too late ; yet a start 
could be made with the screening of aerodromes for the 
future if the Forestry Commission were allowed to plant 
trees in the vicinity, where conditions permitted. 


VALENTINE 


When you read these verses through, 
Will you know they are for you ? 
Will you guess the mind that planned, 


In the deed perceive the hand ? 


You, so quick, ah, do not miss ; 
You, so sure, be sure of this. 
Fathom, by invisible signs, 

Qur two names between the lines ! 


LESLEY GREY. 


THE FISHERMAN’S PARLIAMENT 
igi week the Fisherman’s Parliament, the National 
Association of Fishery Boards, has its annual meeting 
at the Hotel Victoria. It is the twentieth anniversary of 
the N.A.F.B., and the first meeting to be held since its 
constitution has been reorganised. ‘The Asscciation now 
has an office in London, and a permanent secretary to assist 
in the management of its affairs. All Fishery Boards can 
be represented at this annual event, and, by means of 
their delegates, voice the opinion of each fishery district. 
Here lies the importance of the meeting ; for its object is 
to obtain a co-ordinated view on fishery questions. A 
combined opinion carries more weight than individual 
complaint, and the results of the meeting assist the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries in the definition of their yearly 
policy. It is really important that all fishermen should 
take an interest in this, their own “ legislative assembly,”’ 
and remember once again that fishing politics are as of much 
concern as the selection of the right fly on the river bank. 
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TO SAVE THE COUNTRY INN 

HE Ramblers’ Association, a body with whom lovers of 

the countryside ought to sympathise, is greatly con- 
cerned over the disappearance of the smaller inns. These, 
they declare, are being gradually shut up on the grounds of 
“‘ redundancy,” and so are giving way to the more gorgeous 
form of inn hardly to be distinguished from a “ road 
house,” with which anyone who travels the roads of England 
grows ever more familiar. It is only natural that the endless 
stream of motor traffic should have its effect, and when, in 
the course of a long journey by car, we feel the desire for 
lunch, we like a good one in some comfort. On the other 
hand, when we are on a country walk and want what Mr. 
Swiveller called a modest quencher, we revolt from lounges 
and cocktail bars and like our beer in the homely surround- 
ings which make it taste best. It is on behalf of these 
country walkers that the Ramblers protest, and they seem 
to us to be justified. There ought surely to be room for 
both kinds of establishment. It would be a sad pity if 
there was no more “ Marquis of Granby ” such as that 
over which Mrs. Weller held sway, no more “ Jolly Sand- 
boys ” where Codlin and Short took refuge from the rain 
and feasted on the stew, of which the very odour is 
im mortal. 


MARBLE HILL 

HAT dainty Palladian house by the river at 'wickenham 

built for George II’s friend the Countess of Suffolk by, 
tradition relates, three noble architects, has belonged to 
the London County Council since 1902. Mr. MacColl 
has called it “‘a monument of our poetry, where we may 
taste the orderly dream of eighteenth century classicism.” 
The dream, strongly flavoured with tea in recent years, 
has now lost much of its orderliness, so much so that the 
L.C.C. have considered reconditioning, furnishing, and 
re-opening the principal rooms to the public, and have 
asked the Georgian Group for their advice on this welcome 
project. An admirable report, by Mr. Clifford Smith, 
F.S.A., has now been issued by the Group. Its chief recom- 
mendation is that the park-keeper should be lodged else- 
where than in the principai rooms, and that new public 
tea-rooms be provided elsewhere than in the ground-floor 
apartments. Mr. Clifford Smith considers that the walnut 
graining of the beautiful staircase (since painted over 
chocolate colour) was a Regency alteration and it should be 
repainted its original buff. The graining and gilding of 
the saloon, however, with some of the most sumptuously 
carved cherubs in England, is largely untouched. It is 
suggested that the National Galleries should lend some 
appropriate paintings from their reference sections to 
decorate the walls. There is also a need for a few pieces 
of appropriately massive furniture of the period. 


THE HEARTY PRINCE 
NCLUDED in a three days’ sale of books and manu- 
scripts which will be held at Sotheby’s from March 6th 

to March 8th is a notable collection of papers from Hartwell 
House, near Aylesbury, once the home of the Hampdens and 
the Lees. Sir George Lee, one of its eighteenth century 
owners, moved in the wider world of George II’s days as 
Treasurer to the Princess of Wales, and among his papers 
are many that relate to her household and also to the 
intrigues of Frederick, Prince of Wales—the “‘ poor Fred ” 
of the popular rhyme. Like his grandson, the Prince 
Regent, Frederick was a connoisseur and patron of the arts, 
as we were able to show last week in an article illustrating 
some of the furniture which he commissioned. And it 
was he who employed Sir William Chambers to lay out the 
grounds of Kew Palace and to erect the great Pagoda and 
the little temples which still remain to-day. Fresh light 
is bound to be thrown on these works by the papers in. 
the Hartwell collection relating to Kew. They contain 
detailed accounts of the expenditure and the salaries of the 
Royal gardeners, chief of whom seems to have been a certain 
Jchn Dillman. Frederick’s connoisseurship did not extend 
to letter writing: he wrote as he talked. ‘‘ Everything is 
zt a Hop now at London, except a Battle Royal between 
the contending Dukes for th’ Admiralty. God 
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bless ’em all, and rid this Island of their Stuff, which is 
the devout Prayer of Yr. Sleepy and hearty Friend, F. P.’’ 


TWO INTERNATIONALS 

ALES, having set its house fiercely in order in point 

of the forwards, beat Scotland with some comfort 
at Cardiff, and it was the forwards that did it, for the backs 
hardly lived up to the Welsh tradition. ‘Tanner and Davies 
gave the three-quarter line plenty of chances, but too few 
of them were taken. The best side won beyond all doubt, 
but Scotland deserves sympathy for the gaps in its ranks ; 
Dorward, the scrum half, and Forrest, one of the most 
formidable of three-quarters, could not play, and the man 
whom Wales fear most, Wilson Shaw, was taken ill on the 
day before and was not his best self. What would have 
happened at Twickenham if the Welsh Selectors had 
guessed right the first time as to the pack? That is one 
of those questions that can never be answered. The English 
selectors had no such problem as to their forwards, and 
have chosen the same gallant eight to play against Ireland 
this Saturday. Indeed, they have left the whole team well 
alone after apparently flirting with the notion of Obolensky 
on the left wing instead of Carr. Judging by last year, 
England ought to win with something to spare, but there 
is always an incalculable element in Irish fifteens which 
makes prophecy in regard to them a particularly gratuitous 
folly. 


WINTER COLD 
(ENGLISH HEXAMETERS) 
There is no light in the sky, no light on the earth, no light ; 
Only the snow and the darkness, and a subtle wind moving, 
moving, 
And playing with the fallen snow as the ghost of a child might play 
In the dark and the desolate cold, where suddenly strangely leap 
Spirals and gusts, where the snow is the very shape of the wind. 


All day from a dull white sky has the dry snow fallen, and ceased 

At the coming of dark and the coming of the moving wind, when 
night 

Strengthens its grasp on the earth with a sudden clenching of cold. 


This is not man’s time now, but the time of the listless wind, 
The dead cold and the dark, where the skies hang blinded and 
heavy 

With a burden of coming snow ;—for the earth to its older self 
Returns (as a ghost to his place, as a man to a grief forgotten) 
In a creeping fury of cold, where no light lives, no light 

In the sky and none on the earth,—only the stealthy wind moving 
In a soundless shudder of air,—and the night and the clenching 


cold ! 
ANTHONY FFETTYPLACE. 


HUNT SERVANTS 

HERE is no more hard-working inhabitant of the 

English countryside than the Hunt servant. His day 
starts at dawn, and he finishes his work, during the hunting 
season, while the stars are in the sky. He must always ride 
as if he possessed a spare neck, his mounts are not always 
first-class, and he must carry a map of the country in his 
head. Even in the Augustan age of fox-hunting, the era 
which gave us Osbaldeston, Musters and Assheton Smith, 
Hunt service was a precarious profession. ‘To-day it is 
doubly so. Changes of masterships, amateurs hunting 
hounds, the curtailment of establishments, do not make 
for either security of position or continuity of office. 
Instead of staying with one pack for years, as was the case 
in more spacious days, the modern Hunt servant frequently 
changes his positions, though not always, for the causes 
mentioned, of his own volition or inclination. ‘There are 
few young men entering Hunt service at the present time, 
fewer still who join the Hunt Servants’ Benefit Society, 
and no huntsman of the calibre of Tom Firr and Will Dale, 
Charles Travess or Frank Freeman to train them. Service 
under those masters of the craft always ensured the Hunt 
servant of the past a good position with a leading pack. 
It is difficult to see from where the Hunt servants of the 
future will be obtained. Perhaps it is not going too far to 
say that sooner or later many packs will be run by an amateur 
complement. And if this is the case the Hunt servant, 
smart, civil, cheery and obliging, will be sadly missed from 
the hunting world. 
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THE 1938-39 POINT-TO-POINT SEASON 


THE NEW RULES AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS 
By BRIGADIER-GENERAL CHARLES HIGGINS, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


N spite of a number of abandonments of fixtures last season, 
owing to the hard going, over one hundred and sixty point- 
to-point meetings were held last year in the hunting counties 
of England, Scotland and Wales. If we place the low 
estimate of an average of five thousand people attending each 

meeting, then there must have been nearly a million people 
present at point-to-points last year. 

The majority of these people are really keen on their day’s 
sport, so it is remarkable what a large number of them there are 
who do not know the few and very simple rules which distinguish 
this sport from steeplechasing under National Hunt Rules. 





One is constantly asked such questions as these : 
(1) Cen a horse that has run in the Grand National run 
in a point-to-point ? 
(2) Can a horse that has won any steeplechase run in a 
point-to-point ? 

Up to and including last year the answer to these two 
questions was “ Yes,” provided that there was nothing forbidding 
it in the local conditions of the race the horse was entered in. 
All that the National Hunt Regulations said on the subject was 
(1) that a horse to be eligible to run in a point-to-point must have 
a hunter’s certificate, and (2) that he must not be trained by a 
licensed trainer (unless the horse be his own property) or an 
unlicensed person (other than his owner, groom, or the proprietor 
of the stable from whence the horse has been hunted) since 
January 1st of the current hunting season. It followed, therefore, 
that if an owner trained his own horse and obtained a hunter’s 
certificate for him, there was nothing to prevent his running the 
horse one week in steeplechases, and the following week in 
point-to-points, and this was actually done in some cases. Obvi- 
ously, point-to-points are not intended for this class of horse, 
and this season the Stewards of the National Hunt Committee 
have made a new rule which lays down that ‘“‘ No horse shall be 
eligible to be entered or run in a Point-to-point Steeplechase 
which, since 1st November of the current Hunting Season, has 


run in any race under National Hunt Rules, except the National 
Hunt Steeplechase and Steeplechases confined to horses certified 
by a Master of Hounds to have been hunted.” 

As this class of race in question does not come into force 
until after January 1st, by which date the rule forbidding horses 
to be trained by anyone except the owner or his servants operates, 
this new rule has wider implications than would appear at first 
sight, and should be all for the good of the true interests of point- 
to-point racing. 

Another regulation that has been introduced to take effect 
this season is that all point-to-point courses have to be inspected 





MANY POINT-TO-POINT COURSES ARE IN LOVELY SETTINGS 


and passed fit for racing, in respect of the fences, by the persons 
appointed to do so, several days previous to the date of the meeting. 

Up till the end of last season, the course was only inspected 
on the actual day that racing took place. This was obviously 
of very little use, as it was then too late to alter anything, and it 
was the cause of a great deal of unfair criticism being levelled 
at the inspectors, who were unable to do anything except to point 
out defects, and to ask politely that they should not be repeated 
the following year. On the whole, there is, I think, very little 
to complain about in the modern point-to-point course, and some 
of them are very good indeed. They are, it is true, very far from 
being natural courses, and the title of “‘ point-to-points ” is now 
a misnomer. But as the public want to see the races from start 
to finish, as far as is possible, there is nothing else for it but to 
have circular courses. If you make a straight course where only 
a few fences can be seen, then you won’t get entries and you won’t 
get spectators. Having seen a great many point-to-point courses 
in the last few years, I should say that the most common defect 
to be found in them is that the first three or four fences are often 
not wide enough between the flags. Many of the fields of horses 
now running at these meetings are very large, and it is quite unfair 
to start off thirty or more runners to charge at a fence only about 
ten yards wide, or even less, as I have seen them. Some executives 
are also very careless about having the hoof-marks and the 









‘““ poached ”’ approach to fences put right before it is too late. 
They wait until the next season before doing anything. If it 
happens to be a very dry spring, like last year, then nothing can 
be done at all. Another matter that might well be improved at 
a number of meetings concerns the saddling enclosure. Contrary 
to all rules of racing, a very large number of unauthorised people 
are always to be found inside it. This not only causes much 
unnecessary congestion to both horses and riders and danger 
from kicking horses, but it also prevents the people standing in 
the proper place outside it from seeing the runners. If these 
very easily remedied defects were put right, there would, I think, 
be very little to complain about in the conduct of most of these 
meetings. 

There still, however, remains that most difficult of all matters 
to deal with—the hunters’ qualification certificate. It would be 
completely idle to pretend to anyone versed in the subject that 
the majority of horses running in the open races at point-to- 
point meetings have genuinely earned their certificates. But 
how is the difficulty to be got over? The M.F.H. has other 
things to do than to spend his time watching these horses, and 
he therefore deputes one or two members of the Hunt to act 
for him. They also want to enjoy their own hunting, and in any 
case it is not a pleasant task for them to have to recommend to 
the Master that friends and neighbours should not be given a 
certificate. For certainly nothing upsets an owner more than to 
be told that he has not genuinely hunted his horse. He can always, 
possibly with truth, point to other horses which have done even 
less with hounds than his has. And so it goes on from season 
to season. 

An ingenuous suggestion, on the face of it, was put to me 
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not long ago. It was to the effect that certificates should only 
be given to horses which had turned up at the end of several good 
hunts, thereby showing that they had negotiated the country. 
At first sight that seems all right. But what about horses that are 
hunted with some of the downland packs? They might appear 
at the end of an epic hunt without even having jumped a sheep 
hurdle. Are they to be given certificates entitling them to be 
entered in any open point-to-point race, whereas other worthy 
horses trying to do the same with the Grafton or Pytchley have 
fallen by the wayside attempting to negotiate their big fences ? 
No, it is not feasible. 

A suggestion has recently been made in these columns that, 
inorder to encourage the genuine owner-rider on the genuine hunter, 
he should be given an allowance of 7lb. The stumbling-block 
here is the 12st. 7lb. minimum weight imposed by the National 
Hunt Regulations for point-to-point races. If you give this allow- 
ance, then the others not in receipt of it must carry 13st. This 
is already more than a fair racing weight, and if on the top of it 
they have to carry a 7lb. or 14lb. penalty for previous wins, then 
it becomes obviously an impossible burden for any horse to carry 
at racing speed over three miles of country. Good horses would 
then cease to be entered and the public would cease to attend the 
meetings. 

The way out of this difficulty is for the National Hunt Stewards 
to lower the minimum weight to be carried to 12st. There would 
then be scope for these allowances to be granted. I hope that 
before very long they will take this view. | 

The last two seasons have been difficult ones for completely 
opposite reasons : 1937 for excessive wet, and 1938 for abnormal 
drought conditions. This year we should be due for a more 
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normal one. We saw, however, some very good horses out last 
season. Probably not far off from being the best was Away, 
owned by Mr. J. R. Hanbury, Royal Scots Greys. Away is a 
very fast horse, and after winning the Royal Scots Greys’ Regi- 
mental Challenge Cup and the Nomination at the Old Berkeley, 
from an exceptionally strong field of horses, he finished the season 
by winning the much-coveted Lady Dudley’s Cup at the Worcester- 
shire Meeting. Away started the present National Hunt season 
by winning a good steeplechase, and is now among the entries 
for the Grand National, so that we shall not see him on a point-to- 
point course this year. 

The well known Marjorie Daw III and her accomplished 
owner-rider, Miss Diana Bell, again had another very good season, 
winning altogether four races. With Golden Pen, Captain J. R. 
Campbell went up to the limit of successes permissible in nomina- 
tion races by winning three of them. Golden Pen is a high-class 
horse, and was ably ridden in all his wins by Captain A. W. Smith 
of the Coldstream Guards. ‘The most remarkably consistent horse 
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seen out last year, without question, was Mr. G. B. Harper's 
Stolen Prince. This good horse spent all his four Saturday after- 
noons in February winning races. Altogether, in the season, 
he won no fewer than seven races and was twice second. Those 
who remember the iron-hard conditions of the point-to-point 
courses last March and April will appreciate what a hard and 
game horse this must be to have been able to race so often and so 
consistently well under these conditions. 

Lastly, one word about the financial side of these meetings. 
There is now a large volume of betting done at point-to-points, 
and as a general rule the Totalisator staff and the accommodation 
provided for them are totally inadequate to cope with it. Con- 
sequently, many of the public, finding themselves unable to reach 
the Totalisator, owing to the great crowd round it, go off to the 
nearest bookmaker. This, of course, is a dead loss to the executive, 
and, as they are naturally anxious to make a financial success of 
the meeting, they would be well advised to ask for a larger staft 
and more accommodation from the Totalisator Board. 


A CASUAL COMMENTARY 


A PHILATELIST’S ROMANCE 


GOLF professional once remarked to me, a propos of 
some little disturbance about handicaps: ‘ ‘Them 
women is rum cattle. Darned if I can understand 
’em.” At the moment I am inclined respectfully to 

echo his sentiments as to philatelists. This is because I have 
just been reading a book on the subject by a learned author 
“Behind the Stamp Album,” by T. Todd (Duckworth, 6s.). 
It is curious, interesting and romantic ; it has some fascinating 
coloured plates ; it revives ancient thrills. At the same time 
it soothes vain regrets, because I know now that I never could 
have been a stamp-collector worthy of the name. 

Those regrets that have haunted me for many years are, 
or rather were, twofold. When I left my private school I fool- 
ishly imagined that it was time to put away childish things, 
and so distributed my collection among three of my friends. 
The collection was no great matter, but stamps are charming 
things, pleasant to browse over, and moreover in the course 
of fifty years some one or two stamps in it might have become 
almost rare. That was bad enough, but worse remained behind. 
In a cupboard in my old home there was an album compiled 
by one of my uncles, as I now suppose in the early ’sixties. 
That must have contained some treasures, and in due course it 
might perhaps have been mine; but there came a moving of 
house, and that album was never seen again. ‘To-day at last 
the weight is lifted and I no longer feel that miserable yearning. 
I know that I had not the true instinct. I suspected as much 
the other day when I saw two friends, both older than I am, 
hanging over an album, talking in unintelligible language about 
“‘imperfs ” and going into ecstasies over a sheet of something 
or another “ unused.” It seemed to me that enough was as 
good as a feast and one specimen as good as a sheet. ‘This is 
a deplorable view, but one to which I am entirely wedded, 
and I now realise that I liked stamps only because they are of 
pretty colours and have pretty pictures on them. ‘The fact that 
an aeroplane is flying upside down on one of them does not 
make me esteem it more. It is the same kind of stupidity that 
will not allow me to be sorry because in my first edition of 
*“* Martin Chuzzlewit ” the word“ Salisbury ” is inscribed on the 
signpost in the picture of Mark Tapley leaving the village. If 
there were something else instead—I cannot for the life of me 
remember what—the book might be valuable. ‘A ken that,” 
as old Adam Loudon remarked, “ and the curiis thing is, I’m 
no very carin’.” 

Nevertheless I cannot and will not for a moment deny that 
I have enjoyed reading, with however little understanding, 
Mr. Todd’s book. 


I heard lost voices and saw lost looks 
As I pored on an old school list. 


Yes, that is the sentiment. A jumble of lovely, romantic names 
comes surging back. There is Thurn and Taxis, for instance. 
Surely that must strike a responsive chord in other breasts, 
and so must the Ionian Islands. There were the Papal States, 
too (mine were probably forgeries), and some of those engaging 
colonies with the young Queen’s head on them, though | must 
confess that my tastes were generally unpatriotic and that it 
was the foreign stamps which held the esoteric glory. Bolivia 
and Bolivar (what is the difference ?), Venezuela and Nicaragua— 
those are the names I love best. South America had such 
beautiful pictures. Were there not llamas on one stamp, 
perhaps of Chili? Nor must be forgotten—that would be a 
lapse indeed—Russia, with its white eagle embossed on one 
colour within a border of another. There were green stamps 
with, if I may so express it, scarlet stomachs, and purple stamps 
with orange stomachs, and they were bewitching. After the 


passing of years I saw them again the other day ; I was left in 
a room with them by myself, and the temptation to tear out the 
page was strong. 

To the philatelist they are doubtless of no account, common 
as dirt, and with that I must really come back to Mr. Todd 
and indulge in no more maundering sentiment. He made me 
feel like Rip Van Winkle ; so many things had happened since 
I had last thought about stamps. It appears, for instance, 
that “the collecting of air-mail stamps and flown envelopes 
has become almost a separate hobby.” Those who indulge 
in it are called aero-philatelists and have their own societies and 
catalogues and dealers. Then I have never even heard of 
children’s Christmas stamps or of mourning stamps ; yet each 
of these has a chapter of its own. Switzerland issued its first 
‘ Pro juventute ” stamp, a five-cent green, so long ago as 1913. 
Holland took up the notion for the benefit of child welfare, 
and the 1929 issue of a baby riding on the back of a large dolphir. 
sounds entrancing. Not so those of 1930 showing a deaf-mute, 
a mentally deficient child, a blind girl and a sick child appealing 
for charity. As for the mourning stamps, Lenin, Hindenburg, 
Dolfuss and Pilsudski are but a few of the famous men who 
have been thus commemorated. The book teems with such 
instructive facts, but let it not be thought that Mr. Todd is not a 
true romantic. On the contrary, he made me almost excited 
over “ The Mystery of the Black Triangular,” which is, inci- 
dentally, a magnificent title for a detective story. I must say 
that I got terribly puzzled over these black triangular stamps 
of the Cape of Good Hope (did I perchance own a blue one 
myself ?), and was relieved to find at the end that the mystery 
was still unsolved. “ The Mayfair Find” is another capital 
title, nor is it belied by the story of the young man who in the 
sixties sent five-pound notes flying about to postmasters beyond 
the seas, grew bored, put the resulting treasures in an attic, 
and then incontinently died. Some priceless ones were lost, 
but in the end that which had cost about £30 was sold fo. 
£5,360. 

Then, too, there are all the materials for a “ thriller’ in 
the story of ‘‘ The world’s most valuable stamp,” the magenta 
one-cent. British Guiana. Mr. Todd does not vouch for all 
of it, and I applaud his caution, but it is at any rate an excellent 
story, and it may be true. As to the first part there appears to 
be no doubt. In 1856 the official printers of Georgetown were 
ordered to produce some provisional stamps, pending the arrival 
of a supply from home. They made some four-cent. stamps 
accordingly, but on just one of them, so it was believed, they 
printed “ One Cent ” by mistake. This unique stamp periodic- 
ally popped up to vanish again and ultimately it was sold at a 
Paris auction in 1922 to an American millionaire, Mr. Hind, 
for £7,500. It has never been sold since, and now comes the 
exciting and dubious corollary in an anonymous letter to an 
American stamp-collecting journal. The writer, who had been 
by his own account a sailor, had once possessed a second specimen 
without fully appreciating its value. He heard of Mr. Hind’s 
purchase and went to see him. It was a midnight, black and 
secret interview, and not even the millionaire’s secretary was to 
know of it. A cheque was too dangerous, and Mr. Hind paid 
the price, whatever it was, in hard cash. The deed done, he 
lighted a cigar, applied the still burning match to the sailor’s 
stamp, and behold! there was still only one magenta one-cent 
Britisn Guiana in the world. Presumably it is now reposing 
in a safe guarded night and day. I feel inclined to adapt the 
last paragraph of the greatest of all thrillers, ‘‘ The Moonstone.” 
So the years pass and repeat each other; so the same events 
revolve in the cycles of time. What will be the next adventure 
of the magenta one-cent Guiana? Who can tell ? B.D. 
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BRITISH DOG 


By A. CROXTON SMITH 





A PICTURESQUE GROUP OF NOBLE DOGS 
The late Mr. E. G. Oliver and Mrs. Oliver with some of the mastiffs 


UCH effort of the imagination is required to conjure 

up an impression of the condition of this country when 

Julius Ceasar landed in 55 B.c. ‘That the conception 

popular with those who have not studied our early 

history is wrong seems to be obvious. The Druids, 
in spite of their superstitions and barbarous practices, must have 
possessed a certain degree of culture, applicants for admission 
to the order having to undergo a prolonged novitiate, in which 
study was mixed with exercises in self-discipline. So far as the 
lives of the ordinary people are concerned, all that interests us 
as bearing upon the subject of this article is that mastiffs were 
found here and exported to Rome to do battle against wild animals 
in the arena. For a long time it was assumed that these powerful 
creatures were the only dogs common to the island, but later 
discoveries have disclosed the fallaciousness of that idea. Besides 
bringing to light a number of buildings, excavations at the Roman 
station at Corbridge in Northumberland have produced the usual 
coins and pottery, as well as the remains of various animals, such 
as three breeds of horses, several varieties of cattle, sheep, pigs, 
and a goat. The official report, published by the Stationery 
Office, states that “‘ dogs were numerous and included (apparently) 
both whippets and dachshunds.” 

One need not quarrel with a good thing, but for the sake 
of precision I must explain that the whippet was a production 
of last century, brought about by crosses of smaller breeds with 
the greyhound. We must assume that the Corbridge dog may 
have been a small greyhound or a light hunting dog of that type. 
We may consider it in relation to the skeleton of the Neolithic 
period discovered by Mr. A. Keiller at Windmill Hill, Avebury. 
Professor Watson described it as “ that of a long-legged, short- 
backed and small- 
headed dog with an 
exceptionally wide 
thorax.”” He con- 
sidered that it did 
not resemble any 
modern breed, and 
classes it as a watch- 
dog or hunting-dog. 

Messrs. Colling- 
wood and Myers tell 
us in ‘* Roman 
Britain’’ that at 
least three breeds 
were then known— 
the Irish wolfhound, 
a light, fast animal 
valued for its scent- 
ing powers, and 
some kind of bull- 
dog. Hunting-dogs, 
they write, were 
included in the list 
of exports from 
Britain in the reign 
of Augustus. 

The basset 
form, under which 
some German scient- 
ists classify dachs- 
hunds and _ the 








T. Fall THREE HELLINGLY CHAMPIONS 
Ch. Duchess, Ch. Josephine and Ch. Patricia 


MISS OLIVER WITH THREE 
CHAMPIONS 


short-legged, long-bodied terriers, is very ancient and has had a 
wide distribution. It is certainly interesting to know that dogs 
of the dachshund type were in Britain at such an early period, 
and it makes one wonder if they survived in the Turnspit, which, 
according to Linnzus, had short legs and a long body that was 
freely spotted. This is all conjectural, however, but we are on 
surer ground when we come to the mastiff, which has preserved 
its identity through all the centuries that have intervened since the 
Roman Occupation. That they were common is apparent from 
the many references to them, as well as from the restrictions 
imposed upon them under the Forest Laws. From the fact that 
they were singled out for exceptional treatment one infers that 
they were more likely to be used in poaching deer than any 
breed. 

In Manwood’s “ Treatise of the Lawes of the Forest’ we 
read that in the reign of Henry II the cruel practice of expeditating 
was enforced against them, the operation being carried out in 
the following manner : 

Three clawes of the forefoot that be cut off by the skin; and accord- 
ingly, the same is now bled, for, the mastives being brought to set 
one of his forefeet upon a piece of wood of eight inches thicke, and 
a foot square, the one with a mallet, setting a chissell of two inches 
broad upon the three clawes of his forefoot, at one blow doth smite 
them cleane off, and this is the manner of expeditating of mastives. 
A little more than a century later we have evidence of a relaxation 
of this inhuman custom, as may be seen from a_ passage in the 
Hon. Gerald Lascelles’ book on the New Forest : 

The foresters, regarders and other jurors of the New Forest say upon 
oath that the men of Lymitthorn [Lymington] are quit and ought 
to be of expeditating their dogs of the same town up to a certain 
number—to wit, 
thirty-two dogs. And 
if there are more 
mastiffs in the said 
town they ought to be 
expeditated, or expedi- 
tation shall be given 
for them according to 
the custom of the 
Assize of the Forest.” 

All this hap- 
pened many years 
ago, the men of 
Lymington having 
received their con- 
cessions in the eighth 
year of Edward I. 
From that time on- 
wards the mastiff has 
gone on his way as 
an integral part of 
our social life. As 
recently as the days 
of the Stuarts he 
was pitted against 
other dogs for wagers 
and was even com- 
pelled to try his 
strength against a 
bear. After these dis- 
reputable “ sports ” 
had fallen into 
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SUCCESSES. She was sired by Ch. Joseph in 1928 WINNER OF FIVE 


families for the foundation stock 
of what afterwards became exhibi- 
tion kennels. Probably the breed 
was in its heyday in the 1880’s, 
when exceptionally large entries 
were made at the larger shows, 
but towards the end of last century 
a period of neglect set in and when 
the War ended the stock of dogs 
was considerably diminished. 

A welcome revival has since 
come about, and among the 
powerful kennels that have sprung 
up since the War is that owned by 
Mrs. E. G. Oliver of Bedale Hall, 
Bedale, Yorks. Mrs. Oliver started 
when she was living in Sussex, 
and since then a number of good 
dogs have passed through her 
hands. The late Ch. Joseph of 
Hellingly was quite a notability in 
his day, and he has left his 
imprimatur upon the kennels, a 
number of the best inmates having 
been sired by him. Among the 









FATHER AND SON. King and King Baldur of 
Hellingly. King Baldur is a son of Ch. Joseph. 
King has won a great deal for his age 
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CH. JOSEPHINE OF HELLINGLY HAS HAD MANY CH. BETA OF HELLINGLY. A FINE BRINDLE. 
CHALLENGE CERTIFICATES 


desuetude the breed was kept alive in noble houses, so that most conspicuous of Mrs. Oliver’s dogs one notices Ch. Duchess 
when shows began and there was a further incentive to keep — of Hellingly, a daughter of Ajax of Hellingly and Ch. Josephine 
them going, resort was made to the strains belonging to noble of Hellingly. She is one of the leading bitches of the day, being 


sound and active, and having 
won five challenge certificates, to 
which there is no doubt others 
would have been added if she 
had not hurt a leg. Ch. Beta of 
Hellingly has a similar number 
of certificates to her credit and is 
by Ch. Cardinal of Hellingly. 
Winners of two challenge certifi- 
cates are King Baldur, Beau and 
Mark of Hellingly. In the last 
ten years Mrs. Oliver has collected 
nearly 100 challenge certificates, 
mostly by dogs and bitches bred 


by herself. As a number of 
puppies are bred at Bedale Hall 
every year, the succession of 


mastiffs of a high class is likely to 
be maintained. She is to be con- 
gratulated upon her efforts to 
preserve an ancient breed and, 
fortunately, she has the room at 
Bedale Hall required for a stud of 
such enormous dogs. In the last 
year or two Mrs. Oliver has also 
interested herself in flat-coated 
retrievers and field trials. ‘The 
late Mr. Oliver, whose lamented 
death early this year caused so 
much regret, laid us under an 
obligation by his researches into 
the history of mastiffs, which in- 
duced him to get together an 
unrivalled collection of pictures, 
prints and books bearing upon the 
subject. 





T. Fall ON GUARD PUPPIES AT BEDALE HALL Copyright 
(Left) Elaine of Hellingly is of lovely type but rather small; she is the dam of King of Hellingly 
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THE NEW MUSEUM TO BE OPENED ON FEBRUARY 11th 
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THE GEORGIAN HOUSE: BUILT FOR JOHN PINNEY 


BY WILLIAM PATY 


Begun in 1788, its completion was delayed for some years 


OT long ago reference was made in Country LIFE to 

Canon R. T. Cole’s gift of No. 7, Great George Street 

to the City of Bristol for use as a Georgian Museum. 

This was followed by Mr. Christopher Blathwayt’s 

offer to lend some of the finest heirlooms from Dyrham 
towards its furnishing, and other loans have since been forth- 
coming, with the result that the house, which has been excellently 
arranged by Mr. H. W. Maxwell, Director of the Bristol Museum 
and Art Gallery, will form an almost perfect example of a private 
residence of the period. Not only the principal rooms have been 
furnished, but also the domestic quarters, with their copper pans 
and roasting spits and all the paraphernalia of dairies and stillrooms, 
while even the formidable ‘‘ cold bath ”’ is to be seen in the base- 
ment regions. On Saturday Lord Balniel is formally opening 
the Georgian House, as it is to be called, and the loan exhibition 
of paintings of 
Bristol by Lord 
Methuen’ which 
will also be on 
view there. 

The house 
was built for John 
Pretor Pinney, a 
Bristol merchant, 
during the latter 
half of the eigh- 
teenth century. 
The Pinneys were 
originally a Dorset 
family with estates 
in the West Indies 
which earlier in 
the century were 
shared by two 
cousins, Azariah 
and John. Not 
having any chil- 
dren of their own, 
they adopted as 
their heir a young 
relative, John 
Pretor, who took 
the name of Pinney 
on succeeding to 
the estates in 1762. 
After some years 
spent in the West 
Indies, he returned 





FURNITURE 





THE EAST;END OF THE DINING-ROOM, WITH 
FROM DYRHAM 





THE VIEW OVER’ BRISTOL BEYOND THE 
ORCHARD OF THE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


From the oil painting by Lord Methuen 


in 1780 and settled in Bristol, though he kept his Dorset house, 
Racedown, for ‘‘ a lee port in a storm ”’ as he expressed it. There 
is a tradition that the Wordsworths, to whom he lent Racedown 
two years later, stayed at No. 7, Great George Street in 1795, 
and that it was. here that the fateful meeting between William 
and Coleridge took place. Nelson is also said to have enjoyed 
Pinney’s hospitality when he visited Bristol to receive the freedom 
of the City which was conferred on him by the Common Council 
in 1797. 

Having chosen the site for his new home, Pinney entrusted 
its design to William Paty. The exact relationship of the various 
Patys who were working in Bristol during the eighteenth century 
has not been definitely established, and their identity is made more 
confusing by the fact that two, if not three, bore the Christian name 
of James, one of whom designed the old Theatre Royal in King 
Street in 1764. 
William, however, 
was the son of 
Thomas, architect 
of St. Michael’s 
Church and 
“ornament carver 
to the Exchange.”’ 
Born in 1755, his 
chief work was the 
designing of Christ 
Church, and he 
died at the early 
age of forty-five. 

The general 
character of No. 7 
is in the Adam 
style. The front 
door is approached 
by a flight of steps 
across a narrow 
area, and the posi- 
tion of the house 
on the steeply 
rising ground be- 
tween Park Street 
and Brandon Hill 
allows the base- 
ment rooms at the 
back to open on 
to a pleasant 
garden. The prin- 
cipal rooms on the 
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(Left) THE DRAWING-ROOM ON THE FIRST FLOOR. 
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(Right) THE STUDY CHIMNEYPIECE IS FLANKED 


BY MAHOGANY BOOKCASES TO MATCH JOHN PINNEY’S BUREAL 


entrance floor are the study, facing on to the street, and a spacious 
double dining-room running the whole length of the house at 
the back, while a stone staircase with a fine balustrade of cast 
lead panels set between iron standards leads from the hall to the 
first floor. The study still retains John Pinney’s fine mahogany 
bureau with its broken pediment and carved mouldings, to match 
which he had two bookcases built into the wall on either side of 
the chimneypiece. The walls are painted a soft shade of green, and 
the plaster cornice has a frieze of urns linked by husk festoons—a 
design which appears in all the principal rooms of the house. 

The dining-room, divided by an elliptical archway, has a 
chimneypiece at either end bearing plaques modelled on Wedgwood 
designs, one depicting the marriage of Cupid and Psyche, and 
the other representing Diana resting after the chase. The maho- 
gany sideboard, delicately inlaid with leaves and tiny sheaves of 
corn and agricultural implements, is flanked by pedestals to match, 
and comes from Dyrham, as does the oval dining-table with claw 
and ball feet. On the walls hang the portraits of Mr. Secretary 
Blathwayt and his wife, and Tom Killigrew—*‘ that merry droll ” 
as Pepys called him. Pepys was, indeed, a friend of both men, 
and in the drawing-room on the first floor is to be found a bookcase 
from Dyrham identical with those made by the same joiner for the 
diarist, which are now in Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

The deep cream walls of the drawing-room make an excellent 
background for the furniture it contains, and although some of 
the pieces actually belong to the preceding century, they harmonise 
perfectly and give the room a pleasantly informal and “ lived-in ”’ 
atmosphere. In the centre of the room is a fine early eighteenth 
century walnut card-table with shell enrichments, while the four 
chairs grouped round it date from about 1785, and have fluted 
splats carved with wheatears. A small room opening off the 
drawing-room contains an interesting collection of brass which is 
displayed in two walnut china cabinets. 

Across the landing, the floor of which as been scraped to 
reveal the pine boards in their original pale golden shade, lie 
the principal bedrooms. The bedroom furniture includes 


the tield bedstead of William III, which can be unscrewed into 
easily movable sections and quickly assembled again. 

In the rooms on the next floor are hung the paintings by 
Lord Methuen. A_ keen supporter of the movement for 
preserving Bristol, he has devoted much time to recording 
on canvas many of its most interesting features. St. Mary’s 
Redcliffe—one of the loveliest of all parish churches—St. 
Michael’s Hill, the Merchant Taylors’ Hall, and the docks with 
their countless ships and warehouses and derricks, are all repre- 
sented. Equally delightful are the pictures of some of the less 
familiar aspects of the city such as the great curving parapet of 
the old Horse Repository, seen from above, and the view from 
Canon Cole’s orchard across a valley of roofs to the massive 
towers of the cathedral. 

The opening of the Georgian House and the exhibition 
should serve to stimulate the growing interest in the architecture 
of Bristol generally. The Council for the Preservation of 
Ancient Bristol have recently issued a comprehensive schedule 
on the buildings considered worthy of preservation, many of 
which are threatened by an extensive programme of road widening 
and slum clearance. Already Queen Square—-the second largest 
public square in Europe—is mutilated by a wide arterial road 
running diagonally across it so that Rysbrack’s magnificent statue 
of William IIT will henceforth be marooned between two streams 
of traffic. Even more disturbing, however, is the thought of 
what may happen to King Street—perhaps the most interesting 
of all Bristol thoroughfares. Here are to be found the Merchant 
Venturers’ Hall and Almshouses, the old Theatre Royal with its 
perfect eighteenth century interior, the hall which William 
Halfpenny built for the Coopers’ Company, and the picturesque 
Llandoger Trow Tavern. In the reprieve at the eleventh hour 
of Chatterton’s house, the Corporation have already shown that 
they are sympathetic towards the cause of preservation, and it 1s 
therefore greatly to be hoped that their further co-operation will 
result not only in the safeguarding of King Street, but of Bristol’s 
rich heritage of architecture as a whole. D. N. S. 


A BALLAD OF THE BY-PASS 


(The author of this rousing ballad is Secretary of the Cornwall Branch of the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England. It needs only a suitable tune to make a resounding battle-song or anthem for members of the C.P.R.F. !) 


The jerrybuilder lay dreaming 

In his golden four-post bed ; 

He dreamt of an endless ribbon 

Of bungalows pink and red, 

With fancy work on the gables 

To every purchaser’s choice : 

And he dreamt in the back of his conscience 
He heard old England’s voice : 


** Don’t build on the By-Pass, Brother : 
Give ear to our last appeal ! 

Don’t advertise where it tries the eyes 

And distracts the man at the wheel. 

You’ve peppered the landscape, Brother, 
And blotted out half the sky : 

Get further back with your loathsome shack, 
Let the By-Pass pass you by!” 


The jerrybuilder made answer : 
‘*T’m English, I wants me rights. 
Wot are the by-pass fields to me 
But Desirable Building Sites ? 

I’ve peppered the landscape proper, 
But me pocket ’as to be filled. 

If I wants to build on the By-Pass, 
I’m jolly well going to build!” 


‘Don’t build on the By-Pass, Brother : 

It won’t suit anyone’s book ; 

An endless street is nobody’s treat, 

With roofs wherever you look. 

Before you smother the country 

We only hope you'll die : 

You ought to be hung with the ribbons you’ve strung 
Let the By-Pass pass you by!” 


They swung out a big new By-Pass 

When the first was a choke-full street : 

The glorious day isn’t far away 

When London and Liverpool meet, 

And nothing remains of England 

Where the country used to be 

But roads run straight through a housing estate 
And a single specimen Tree. 


‘* Don’t build on the By-Pass, Brother ; 
Allow us a breath of air: 
We like to see an occasional tree, 
More so as they’re getting rare ; 
You’re poisoning all the country 
Like a dirty bluebottle-fly : 
Don’t clutter the tracks with your loathsome shacks : 
Let the By-Pass pass you by!” 
PEGGY POLLARD. 
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The 


Universities of Oxford « Cambridge 


ST. EDMUND HALL 
OXFORD 


The only survivor of the medieval halls of Oxford has a history going back to the 

thirteenth century; traditionally, it occupies the site of the house in which St. Edmund 

of Abingdon lived when lecturing in Oxford. An appeal is now being made for the 
endowment of the Hall. 


F one had to choose the six most charming pictures among 
the buildings of Oxford, it would be difficult to leave out 
the lovely little quadrangle of St. Edmund Hall; and all 
the more difficult if one had first come upon it unawares 
as a casual visitor, who had chanced on some golden summer 
morning to look in through the unassuming entrance in Queen’s 
Lane. With the sunlight trembling on the grey Cotswold stone, 
the wistaria in bloom, the acacia casting its graceful shadow on 
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1—THE FRONT IN QUEEN’S LANE AND THE CHURCH OF 


ST. PETER-IN-THE-EAST 


the lawn, the quintessence of Oxford seems to be distilled within 
this smallest of quadrangles which, in spite of its modest dimen- 
sions, manages none the less to comprise all the elements of a 
college—hall, chapel, library, common-rooms, Principal’s lodg- 
ings, besides sets of rooms. Yet St. Edmund Hall is not, 
and has never been, a college. It belongs to an older and 
vanished order of things, of which it is now the only survivor ; 
indeed, it can claim, in the words of its Principal, to be “ the 
oldest academical society for 
the education of undergradu- 
ates” not only in Oxford and 
Cambridge but in any uni- 
versity. 

Before the colleges opened 
their doors to commoners 
and pensioners, it was in 
the halls and hostels of Oxford 
and Cambridge that the under- 
graduate population was housed. 
The medieval col'eges were 
closed societies for gradu- 
ates studying for the higher 
degrees ; the halls and hostels 
provided for the ordinary stu- 
dents. At first, undergraduates, 
like Chaucer’s “ hendy Nicho- 
las,” lodged with townsmen ; 
but the hall system by which 
an M.A. rented a house for 
pupils, who were thus brought 
under some form of discipline, 
must have grown up at a very 
early date. From boarding- 
houses which might have only 
a limi ed existence, dependent 
on the length of a lease, many 
of the halls developed into 
permanent institutions, and 
acquired a reputation as a home 
of law students or “ artists,” as 
the case might be. In 1421 the 
University forbade any under- 
graduate to live in Oxford, 
except under a principal who 
was at least a master of arts 
that is to say in a hall; but if 
the fifteenth century was the 
period when the halls enjoyed 
their most flourishing days, it 
also saw the beginning of their 
decline. As soon as the colleges 
began to admit commoners, 
as did Magdalen and Corpus 
from their foundation, the death 
knell of the old system was 
sounded. Being without en- 
dowments, the halls were in no 
position to compete with their 
wealthy rivals, and one by one 
they disappeared or were ab- 
sorbed. In 1877, when the 
“ Country Life™ Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed, only four were left ; 
but St. Edmund Hall succeeded 
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2.—INSIDE THE QUADRANGLE LOOKING EAST: CHAPEL AND LIBRARY AHEAD, THE NEW CANTERBURY 
BUILDING ON THE RIGHT 


in escaping the fate that befell the others and in maintaining 
its identity. It had been intended that when the term of office 
of its Principal, Dr. Moore, came to an end, it should be taken 
over by its neighbour, Queen’s, which had long owned the free- 
hold of the Hall and also possessed the right of electing its head. 
Dr. Moore did not decide to retire until 1903, by which time 
feeling in the University had changed. St. Edmund Hall was 
not absorbed, but continued to flourish ; its numbers greatly 
increased ; and last year it regained its old independence 
when Queen’s generously relinquished its controlling rights. 
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Now an appeal has been launched to set the Hall on a permanent 
basis of security by obtaining the endowments which it has so 
far lacked and without which it is seriously handicapped by 
comparison even with the poorer colleges. That it should 
have survived without endowments for well over six hundred 
years is a most remarkable proof of vitality both through 
good times and bad. 

Traditionally it was always held, until Anthony Wood 
thought that he knew better, that St. Edmund Hall occupied 
the site of the house in which St. Edmund of Abingdon lived 
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3.—LOOKING WEST TOWARDS THE HALL 
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when he was lecturing in Oxford early in the thirteenth 
century. Wood, however, fancied he had discovered 
“an inhabitant or Burgher of Oxford in the beginning 
of Henry III” named Edmund, from whom the 
Hall derived its name, and so great was his prestige 
as an antiquary that the old tradition came to be 
considered as no more than a pretty legend. Mr. 
Emden, however, in his fascinating study, “An 
Oxford Hall in Medizval Times,” has proved that 
it is Wood’s Edmund that is a myth. When the 
relevant document was examined, his “ Ralph son 
of Edmund ” turned out to be “ Ralph of Bury St. 
Edmunds,” and, what is more, the deed had no 
relation to the site of St. Edmund Hall. Mr. Emden 
went on to make out a good case for the accuracy of 
the tradition, which, if it cannot be proved as an 
historical fact, is supported by what evidence there 
is. The Hall had received its present name at least 
as early as 1317, and that was little more than seventy 
years after St. Edmund’s death. As the sainted 
archbishop was one of the most famous of Oxford’s 
sons, and the first to become primate, it is highly 
probable that the house in which he had lived when 
at the University would be remembered and pointed 
out. Moreover, he is known to have built a chapel 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary in his parish church, 
which a very old tradition identifies with the chapel on 
the north side of the church of St. Peter-in-the-East, 
the churchyard of which is overlooked by the buildings 
of the Hall (Fig. 1). In style the chapel is of a date 
that exactly corresponds with the period of St. 
Edmund’s residence in Oxford. 

The first important fact in the story of the Hall 
is the grant of the original part of the site to Oseney 
Abbey by Thomas de Malmesbury, perpetual vicar 
of Cowley. That took place in 1270 or 1271. The 
property had previously belonged to the Bermingham 
family and had already been tenanted by two other 
clergy ; it is likely that both they and Thomas de 
Malmesbury kept a hall of students in the house, 
as other parish priests studying at Oxford are known 





1.—_THE CHAPEL AND LIBRARY BUILDING, 1680-82 to have done, so that the unbroken continuity of 
The Elizabethan range on the left is shown before the recent restoration the Hall’s history may go back thirty years or more 
of the dormers and the substitution of stone slates into the thirteenth century. There is little that need 


be said here of the days when the Oseney canons 
were the landlords. As early as 1318 two strips of 
land, covering the middle of the quadrangle were 
added to the site, and about 1470 a further strip was 
acquirei at the eastern end. ‘There was a time, 
too, when two adjoining halls fronting the High 
Street were annexed to it, one being used for grammar 
boys. That wes in the middle years of the fifteenth 
century. A little earlier, in the days of Henry IV, 
the Hall seems to have been the Oxford headquarters 
of the Wyclifite movement, and two of its Principals, 
who were Lollards, became famous——William Taylor, 
who was burnt at Smithfield in 1423, and Peter Payne, 
who only escaped that fate by fleeing to Bohemia, 
where he was warmly welcomed by the Reformers, 
and died in 1455 after over forty years of exile. 
The events which followed the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries nearly brought about the extinction 
of the Hall, which was only saved through the inter- 
vention of Provost Denysson of Queen’s. For some 
years before the suppression of Oseney the Queen’s 
College had enjoyed a lease of the Hall, which in 
1545 they temporarily lost, probably through the 
machinations of the Principal, Ralph Rudde, who 
had been expelled from his fellowship at Queen’s 
and was bent on revenge. He succeeded in getting 
the Hall excepted from the rest of the Abbey’s Oxford 
property, which passed to Christ Church. Instead, 
it fell into lay hands ; but Rudde’s success was only 
temporary, for in 1553 Denysson was able to purchase 
it, and four years later, on Rudde’s death, conveyed 
it to his college. The arrangement with the Uni- 
versity that followed in 1559, whereby Queen’s 
obtained the right of electing the Principal, secured 
the future of the Hall and also safeguarded the college 
from any further annoyance from such a thorn in 
its side as Rudde had been. By the end of the 
century the Hall was once again a flourishing institu- 
tion, and, after a temporary set-back during the Civil 
War, enjoyed a further period of prosperity for fifty 
years after the Restoration. That was its golden 
Liste age, when the society, in the words of a contem- 
Copyright “* Country Life” porary, “flourish’d in proportion to its bigness 
5.—THE WISTARIA AT THE NORTH-WEST CORNER equall w'" any other in y* University.” 
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It 's to this time that belong the most inter- 
esiing of the buildings—the hall, the chapel and 
library. When you enter the charming little 
quadrangle from Queen’s Lane, the hall is on 
the left of the archway, the chapel and library 
across the 'awns on the far side. Of the medizval 
buildings no external remains are to be seen to- 
day ; they were probably L-shaped, with the hall! 
fronting the street and a return range running 
back on the north side and overlooking St. Peter’s 
churchyard. ‘The Oseney rolls record the build- 
ing of a new kitchen chimney in 1455~56, and 
this still survives in a room in the north range 
now used as the Junior Common Room (Fig. 10). 
About 1596, when Thomas Bowsfield was Princi- 
pal, the north range was extended eastward by a 
typical Oxford-Cotswold building with mullioned 
windows and gabled dormers. Inside the quad. 
the whole range appears to be uniform, but the 
western half actually dates only from 1746. At 
that time the medizval portion of the range was 
re-built under Dr. Shaw, who for want of funds 
to carry out a dull but correct Palladian building 
contented himself with restoring the Elizabethan 
part and reconstructing the rest in the same 
style, then a century and a half out of date. 
The old appearance of this range has now been 
recovered since the removal of the Welsh slates 
and ihe substitution of stone ones and the 
restoration of the dormers to their original form. 
In one of the rooms in the Elizabethan building 
considerable remains were found of the original 
painted decoration over the doors and fireplace 
(Fig. 9). The walls were probably hung with 
painted canvases. 

The west range, containing the hall, was re-built in 1659-60, 
and except for the two entrance archways—from the lane and 
to the screens (Fig. 5)—the old Tudor style was used. The 
front has three gabled dormers (Fig. 1), but no windows for 
the hall, which is lighted only on the side facing the quadrangle 
(Fig. 3). Over the entrance the Principal’s quarters were 
placed, in accordance with the old idea that he should be able 
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6.—_ INTERIOR OF THE HALL. 1659-60 


to survey all that he was master of. In course of time his 
lodgings have been expanded southward and they now include 
the three-storey building seen on the right of Fig. 1. The 
accommodation of the hall was recently increased by the in- 
troduction of a gallery at the north end, and at the same time 
the moulded tie-beams and arched braces of the roof were 
exposed. It is a pleasant little interior with its simple 
eighteenth century wainscoting and stout oak tables 
and forms. 

The re-building of the hall was due to Dr. Tullie 
(Princ‘pal, 1658-76). Under his successor, Stephen 
Penton, the lack of a chapel and a library, neither of which 
the Hall had so far possessed, was made good by the 
erection of the Palladian building that contains both 
(Fig. 4). The cost was defrayed partly by subscriptions 
and partly by a sale of plate. The building, begun in 
1680, was sufficiently complete by the spring of 1682 
for the chapel to be consecrated by Dr. Fell on April 7th 
of that year. ‘The fagade is obviously the work of a mason. 
very proud, no doubt, of his classical knowledge, which 
he has used in order to crowd in as many features as 
possible. Yet, in spite of the naive disregard for pro- 
portion, it has a charm which many more accomplished 
buildings lack. The plan adopted is a T, the chapel 
projecting eastward beyond the vestibule, over which 
the library is placed. Originally the two outer windows 
on the left side of the fagade were dummies in what was 
only a screen wall, but since 1931 they have been brought 
into use, with the extension of the library northward 
and the building of a sacristy beneath. 

The only accounts that remain are for the complet on 
of the building, which was carried out under Penton’s 
successor, Dr. Mill. From a payment to the mason, 
Bartholomew Peisley, it may be assumed that he had 
been both builder and designer. A few years later he 
was the master mason who built ‘Trinity College chapel 
from the designs of Dean Aldrich and Wren. The joiner 
was Arthur Frogley, who likewise appears at Trinity as 
contractor for the woodwork and also wainscoted the 
hall of Brasenose. Frogley’s stalls have the traditional 
type of seat, but the standards with their vases of fruit 
and the scrolled ends are his own (Fig. 8). The chapel 
is entered through a massive oak screen (Fig. 11) with 
a deep cornice and cove carved wth acanthus. For the 
wall panelling cedar was used, the gift of two gentlemen 
commoners, Robert Partridge and Henry Worsley, whose 
arms appear in the pediments on either side. Presumably 
the wood was part of the same consignment which was 
used at Trinity and, according to Celia Fienes, was 
brought back from the West Indies by Lord Orford 
The interior has scarcely been touched since it was 
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8.—LOOKING WEST IN THE CHAPEL 
Woodwork by Arthur Frogley, 1685-90 
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9.—ELIZABETHAN WALL PAINTING IN THE VICE-PRINCIPAL’S STUDY 





10.—THE JUNIOR COMMON ROOM, SHOWING THE FIRE-ARCH OF 
THE MEDIAVAL KITCHEN 
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completed but for the introduction of 
stained glass. The east window is the 
combined work of Burne-Jones, William 
Morris and Philip Webb, and has the 
interest of being the earliest of their 
windows in Oxford. 

To the diminutive library (Fig. 7)— 
diminutive still, even after its recent exten- 
sion—belongs the distinction of having been 
the first college library in Oxford to use the 
modern plan of having the cases lining the 
walls. Frogley’s cases have been replaced 
by later ones, but his balustraded gallery 
remains. Some well designed modern tables 
have recently been introduced, and a new 
staircase formed at the south end of the 
building to give more convenien* access 
to it. The first catalogue of the library was 
compiled by the antiquary, Thomas Hearne, 
who was an undergraduate at St. Edmund 
Hall soon after the library and chapel had 
been finished. Indeed, the greater part of 
his life was spent in the Hall, in a room at 
the end of the front range overlooking 





11.—LOOKING INTO THE CHAPEL 


St. Peter’s church, where one can still 
picture him finding consolation in his diary 
for the disappointments which his devotion 
to the old dynasty had brought him. 

During the last twelve years, in addition 
to the careful repairs already mentioned, 
the Hall has been given two new buildings 
which have completed the quadrangle. The 
block adjoining the Principal’s lodgings was 
built in 1926 from Mr. H. S. Rogers’ designs; 
it stands on the site of a five-storey building 
which was erected in 1658 but subsequently 
passed out of the Hall’s possession when 
its numbers declined. The Canterbury 
Building, seen on the right of Fig. 2, com- 
memorates the seven hundredth anniversary 
of the consecration of St. Edmund of Abing- 
don as Archbishop of Canterbury. Its 
architect, Mr. R. Fielding Dodd, carefully 
designed it in keeping with the older build- 
ings, and without disturbing the beautiful 
acacia tree which leans so gracefully across 
the quadrangle. The well-head on the 
lawn covers what is now the oldest re- 
maining relic of the Hall—the well which 
for centuries was its only water supply. 
Carved in the stone is the verse from Isaiah : 
“‘ Haurietis aguas in gaudio de fontibus 
salvatoris.” ‘They were St. Edmund’s last 
recorded words. ARTHUR OSWALD. 
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LONDON ENTERTAINMENT 


THE THEATRE 


GAS LIGHT.—Theatre : Apollo. Author: Patrick Hamilton. 
Producer : Gardner Davies. Players: Gwen Ffranggon-Davies, 
Milton Rosmer, Dennis Arundell, and others. 

One of the major assets of this essay in the macabre is its terri- 
fyingly accurate period atmosphere. The setting is a Victorian 
sitting-room, furnished with that heavy elaboration which draped 
fold on fold of red plush round defenceless mantelpieces, whose 
bric-a-brac was chiefly noted for its bulk and solidity, and which 
was lit by the fitful flares of that 
marvel of the nineteenth century 
city, gas. In this gloomy setting 
Patrick Hamilton, whose earlier 
play, Rope, was almost too 
convincingly lurid to be sat 
through, presents a tale of 
horrid fascination. Mr. 
Manningham, outwardly a re- 
spectable Victorian husband, is 
trying, not unsuccessfully, to 
drive his wife mad. ‘Twenty 
vears ago he became a murderer 
in this very house which he 
now owns; and he is $s still 
searching for the jewels which 
were the object of his murder. 
A detective gets on his trail, 
and after some hours of agonised 


suspense the villain is duly 
trapped and arrested. It is a 
simple story; the action is 


strictly limited, and the cast is 
very small. It depends on 
delicacy in dialogue-writing and 
finesse in acting, and in both 
respects it has much to com- 
mend it. 

Mr. Hamilton draws his 
characters in the round; here 
are no pasteboard types, but 
full-blooded human beings. The 
sadistic husband is essentially 
human in his rather ridiculous 
Victorian mannerisms, and in 
his eye for a pretty housemaid. 
The detective, who might well 
have been the least satisfactory 
person in the play, adds realism 
to a definite resemblance to a 
character from Wilkie Collins. 
And as for the wife, a suffering 
and tortured soul, she is indeed 
a part after Gwen Ffrangcon- 
Davies’s own heart. This in- 
telligent actress never over-stresses her effects. Fluttering and 
panting like a caged bird, expressing a wilderness of woe in the 
trembling of her sensitive hands, or the raising of a finger to 
that tremulous mouth, she sweetens and at the same time 
intensifies the horror of her predicament, and then astonishes us all 
by the vicious tirade of revenge which she delivers to her would-be 
murderer before the curtain finally falls. It is a noble performance. 

As Mr. Manningham, Dennis Arundell, in a strikingly con- 
vincing make-up, reveals with due economy the powers of evil 
which may lurk behind a respectable exterior ; and Milton Rosmer, 
as the detective, whose twenty years’ patient search is just about 
to be rewarded, strikes just the right balance between intensity 
of purpose and a normal bluffness. The cast is completed by 
two admirable performances from Elizabeth Inglis and Beatrice 
Rowe as the household domestics ; the former, as a pert housemaid 
with more than half an eye on the main chance, seizes a real acting 
opportunity in the last scene and deserves for it a special round 
of applause. 


DELL IN «GAS 
NEW PLAY 


Other Plays 


Tony Draws a Horse (Criterion).—A charming comedy by 
Lesley Storm, graced by the presence of Lilian Braithwaite and 
Diana Churchill. 

Nora (Duke of York’s).—Interesting revival of Ibsen’s Doll’s 
House, produced by Marius Goring, and with Lucie Mannheim 
in the name-part. 

Design for Living (Haymarket).—-With a few minor reserva- 
tions, this may be recommended as vintage Coward, with Diana 
Wynyard, Rex Harrison, and Anton Walbrook. 

She Stoops to Conquer (Old Vic.).---This successful revival has 
been extended for a further week. In a notable cast Ursula Jeans 
and George Benson give outstanding performances. 

Little Ladyship (Strand).—Lilli Palmer and Cecil Parker in a 
new comedy adapted from the Hungarian by Ian Hay. 

They Walk Alone (Shaftesbury).—-Magnificent acting by Carol 
Goodner and Beatrix Lehmann in a grim psychological thriller. 





GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES 
LIGHT.” 


THE CINEMA 


OLD BONES OF THE RIVER (New Gallery).—It is doubt- 
ful whether the Secretary of State for the Colonies, or any of his 
henchmen at Whitehall, would feel that the interests of our present 
Colonial policy are well served by the opening scenes of this 
film. At the time when the question of colonies is rather a 
sore point, it is by no means encouraging to meet—even in a 
comedy—such old gambits as ‘‘ Educated natives always make 
trouble ” or ‘‘ They’re just savages, when all’s said and done.”’ Nor 
can one be very happy to see 
Africans depicted either as 
bloodthirsty lunatics or rather 
despicable black idiots. These 
things, perhaps, just for the 
sake of a Will Hay comedy, 
would be permissible were they 
not so essentially in the worst 
of taste and liable to perpetuate 
in the minds of a susceptible 
public a very inaccurate and 
dangerous attitude towards our 
Colonial responsibilities. 

For myself, at any rate, 
much of Old Bones of the River 
was, for these reasons, highly 
embarrassing, and not’ even 
Will Hay’s adorable antics as a 
schoolmaster in a native school 
would reconcile me to the vision 
of his pupils—naked except for 
Eton collars, and yet peculiarly 
sophisticated. Fortunately, not 
all the film transgresses in this 
manner, and there is plenty of 
fun to be had from the antics 
of Mr. Hay and his team on a 
dilapidated steamer which chugs 
its doubtful course up = an 
African river (alias, 1 suspect, 
a Thames backwater). Here 
at any rate, is the delightful 
vision of that epitome of second 
childhood, Moore Marriott, as 
the doddering captain of H.M.S. 
Zaire. tie is an enchanting 
figure, not merely in his senile 
incompetence, but also in those 
bursts of hysterical inefficiency 
which drive the unfortunate 
Mr. Hay into paroxysms of 
: helpless wrath. His accomplice 
HAMILTON’S is, as usual, Graham Moffat, 
genuine Fat Boy from 





AND DENNIS ARUN- 
PATRICK 
AT THE APOLLO THEATRE the 


Dingley Dell, superbly insulting 


and capable of a laziness of which I for one am envious. So long 
as H.M.S. Zaire is cruising from village to village, collecting taxes 
in kind, and thereby becoming loaded with, among other objects, 
several hundred goats, the film is in the true Will Hay tradition. 
There are, too, some fine moments of farce when the three of 
them attempt to defend a fort, and become hopelessly involved 
with dynamite, rifles, and boxes of tin-tacks. 

In all this they certainly form one of our most admirable 
comedy teams. Will Hay himself is gradually developing a film 
personality which has an extra richness over and above the basic 
properties of his original music-hall turn ; and so long as he is 
not separated from his two cronies (as happened, alas! in 
Hey ! Hey ! U.S.A.) there is no reason why he should not develop 
a really superb genre of film humour very soon. But the choice 
of subject matter is important, and on the whole Old Bones of the 
River, chiefly for the reasons of taste stated above, must rank 
very much below Oh! Mr. Porter and Convict 99. 


Other Films 
The Ware Case (Odeon).—It is very pleasant to see Clive Brook 
on the screen once more, in a part which admirably suits his slightly 
Gerald du Maurier manner. ‘Those who liked the play should 
also like the film. 
Le Patriote (Studio One).—-Yet another version of the grim tale 
of Paul I and Count Pahlen, dominated in this case by that remark- 
able actor Harry Baur. The cast also includes Pierre Renoir 
and Suzy Prim. 
Quai des Brumes (Academy). 
in a film which must be seen. 
seldom been so movingly presented. 
Angels with Dirty Faces (Warner).—James Cagney and the 
Dead End Kids in a gripping gangster film which is only marred 
by the perverted sentimentality of its concluding scenes. 
Education de Prince (Curzon).—A _ Ruritarian comedy with 
Elvire Popesco, Louis Jouvet, and a handsome young man who 
turns out to be Robert Lynen, famous some years ago as the 
child-actor in Poil de Carotte. GEORGE MARSDEN. 


-Jean Gabin and Michéle Morgan 
The atmosphere of a seaport has 











A History of The Royal Pavilion, Brighton, by Henry D. Roberts. 
(Country Life, 21s.) 

T last justice has been done to Brighton Pavilion in the 

splendid volume that lies before us. The author, 

Mr. Henry D. Roberts, has been at pains to illustrate, 

as well, many of the pieces of furniture that were removed 

by Queen Victoria to Buckingham Palace and to Windsor 

Castle. We have, therefore, nearly as complete a record as could 

be wished of this capricious structure and its still more extravagant 

contents. Mr. Roberts disclaims any intention to write the history 

of the persons who inhabited the Pavilion, but he contradicts 

his resolve in some agreeable moments, especialiy where that 

odd character Weltje is concerned. This strange individual 

deserves to be honoured in Brighton, for it is evident that he played 

no inconsiderable part in its fortunes. What peculiar and florid 

personalities, of a type all their own! In fact, what haunted 
ground ! 

Perhaps everyone who visits the Pavilion has this sensation 
of the echo of past pleasures and extravagancies. It is, to my mind, 
at least, so much more interesting than the exquisitely dull, but 
proportioned, Petit Trianon. We have seen so many remini- 
scences of the Trianon in hotels, ships, or millionaire homes. 
The Pavilion has escaped this bane. No one has ever tried to 
copy it. We look at the illustrations of the early or classical 
Pavilion by Holiand, it may be with admiration, but we cannot 
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the Prince Regent and his guests. We cannot doubt how good 
the food and wines must have been. Its original furnishing was 
splendid beyond description, including magnificent clocks, china 
pagodas, and Sévres and other porcelain which have long since 
been removed. ‘The Pavilion seems to lack the glint of fine china 
on a sunny spring morning. In all, half a million pounds, and 
more, went upon ihe Pavilion. Those astounding chandeliers, 
dragons holding tulips, or “‘ chased in the form of the nelumbium 
or waterlily,’’ cost more than five thousand pounds apiece. The 
name of the artist, Lambelet, who painted the wall decorations 
in the Music Room, deserves to be remembered. Rossini played 
and sang in this room, and nothing could be more fitting than 
that! He is among the ghosts of the Pavilion, as is Aubrey 
Beardsley, who wandered here as a precocious child. We have 
omitted to say that not the least delight of this book are the 
reproductions from Nash’s volume of aquatints prepared for 
George IV. The majority of them were drawn by Augustus 
Pugin, a first-rate architectural draughtsman, and father of “‘ sham- 
Gothic Pugin.” They give us a living picture of the Pavilion 
in all its splendour. 


An Oxford University Chest, by John Betjeman. Photographs by 
J. Moholy-Nagy. (John Miles, 15s.) 

TO see Oxford steadily and see it whole is an attainment that few care 

to attempt, owing to other preoccupations in their undergraduate days 





THE EAST FRONT AS IT IS 


(From “ A History of the 
regret its loss. Brighton, which comes into history as a town of 
pleasure and recreation, would lose the half of its character 
without the present building by Nash. 

Many lovers of Brighton will be interested by Mr. Roberts’s 
explanation of the Hindu or Indian style of the building, and 
curiosity will turn towards Sezincote, in Gloucestershire, which 
was to some degree the model for the Pavilion. This was due to 
the architect Samuel Pepys Cockerell, and to Repton the famous 
landscape gardener. Both had been inspired by that fine aquatint 
book, ‘‘ The Oriental Scenery ”’ of Thomas Daniell. The Prince 
Regent had seen Sezincote and he commanded Repton to prepare 
plans for the re-building of the Pavilion in that style. These 
appeared in 1808; but eventually, as we know, John Nash got 
the contract and work was begun in 1815. It seems to have been 
completed before 1825, after which time George IV with the true 
instinct of the great builder was no longer interested. He never 
visited it after 1827. 
where the Castle was being restored, and to the Royal Lodge in 
Windsor Forest. It is to be hoped, incidentally, that more may 
be written, one day, upon the Royal Lodge. Great sums were 
expended upon it by George IV and, though only one room is 
said to survive in the present building, drawings of it must have 
been preserved, for this was the grandest example of what was 
known as the Cottage orné, thatched roof, honeysuckle, casement 
windows, and so forth. 

As for the Pavilion, it is anything, certainly, but a cottage. 
On the other hand, what is it, really? It is a marine residence 
in the Oriental style, meant for the pleasure and amusement of 


All his energies were devoted to Windsor, * 
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Royal Pavilion, Brighton’) 


and to piety afterwards. Mr. Betjeman would be the first to disclaim 
that his entertaining book presents the whole of Oxford—what book 
could ?—but he has tried successfully to see it as a whole: the three 
Oxfords that he calls Christminster, Motopolis, and the University ; 
and his gaze, if penetrating rather than merely steady, is as objective 
as a repressed nostalgia for, I suspect, the era of the Oxford Movement 
permits. Had there been more men with so broad and realistic a concep- 
tion of the University as his, Oxford would not now be junior partner to 
Cowley—*‘ they could have planned an industrial town, with all their 
learning, which would have been worthy of the University beside it.” 
Yet senior common-rooms surely do not contain quite such a set of 
louts, cads and hacks as that (very amusingly) attributed to “ St. Ermine’s 
College.” The chapter on Undergraduates reads more convincingly, 
and that on Scouts is a deserved tribute to that section of the University 
for which Mr. Betjeman evidently feels most <ffection. For the 
‘** Architectural Tour,’’ comprising many of those subsidiary and often 
ugly buildings in which Oxford is so rich, there can be nothing but 
praise, containing as it does much curious learning lightly worn. Mr. 
Osbert Lancaster’s drawings of persons, alternated with woodcuts from 
Mr. Verdant Green, supplement pleasantly Mr. Moholy-Nagy’s brilliant 
technique with his Leica, which, as much as Mr. Betjeman’s witty, 
honest typewriter, gives us many genuinely new views of Oxford. 


The Flight of Birds, by C. Horton-Smith. (Witherby, 7s. 6d.) 

THE marvel of bird flight has ever been a matter for wonder to us, 
until lately, earth-bound creatures. Even now, with our machines 
careering through the skies, we are still in the dark concerning many 
problems of flight, especially the flapping flight of birds. In this book 
Mr. Horton-Smith considers the bird as a flying animal, wings in general, 
types of flight, such as gliding, soaring and flapping, the alighting and 
rising bird, the velocity of flight, and other matters. He comments 
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on the difficulty of estimating air speeds with accuracy unless certain 
precautions are taken, and then goes into the question of what are our 
fastest birds, mentioning the swift as attaining a great pace, likewise 
the peregrine and the golden plover. But no conclusions can be regarded 
as positive when such factors as the force of the wind, and whether the 
bird is going quietly or is hurrying, are merely guessed. The author 
says ‘there are many pitfalls in the way of bird speed estimation,” 
but the observer ‘‘ may, with due care, obtain results which will advance 
our knowledge of the subject.” 


An End of the Hours, by Edward Thompson. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 
EVERYONE in these days must be struck by the way that art has 
become linked to politics. Mr. Edward Thompson explains and 
amply justifies the phenomenon in his latest (and, he declares, his last) 
book on the India that he has known for thirty years. ‘‘ Not talk 
politics ? . Are you going to expect men to discuss Virgil or 
Wordsworth at times such as these? Politics have become our life ; 
and for many men and women their deaths.” So ‘An End of the 
Hours” is an enquiry, thoughtfully and beautifully phrased, like all 
Mr. Thompson’s work, into the present political and religious state 
of the world in general, and of India in particular. As ever, the author’s 
touch on individual Indians is understanding, tender, affectionately 
humorous ; whether his conclusions on the British Empire and the 
future of the world are equally right, time alone can show. But they 
are unrelievedly sad, resigned, hopeless. And we cannot avoid feeling 
that for civilisation to sink into hopelessness at the onset, however terrific, 
of barbarism, is both to open the gates wide to the’ enemy and to take 
the shorter rather than the longer view of history. ‘* There is,”” as Mr. 
Wells has just written, ‘“‘a magnificent bias for truth in the heart of 
man.” Vv. me F. 

The General’s Lady, by Esther Forbes. (Chatto and Windus, 8s. 6d.) 
“ THE GENERAL’S LADY ”’ is an historical novel, and its characters 
are faced with the peculiar difficulties that the American War of Inde- 
pendence forced upon the men and women of that time and Continent. 
Great names of men whom, like flies in amber, history holds in its 


THE FOOD 


N spite of the importance of the rate and extent of the growth 
of trout to those who produce them for profit and those 
who fish for them for sport, few investigations bearing on 
the subject have yet been made in either open waters or the 
laboratory. Even in Canada and the United States of 

America, where hatchery operations have for long been almost 
as extensive for trout as for salmon, only recently have serious 
experiments been commenced to arrive at the best food ration 
under fish-farm conditions. 

It is known that under natural conditions acid waters normally 
produce small, and alkaline waters produce large, trout, and the 
late Mr. Southern pointed out that this is not necessarily con- 
nected with the quantity of food available. Mr. Southern also 
did much to show us the food of the Lough Derg trout, and we 
have learnt something of the food of chalk-stream trout from 
the work of Dr. Pentelow and Dr. Slack. Almost at the other 
end of the water scale Dr. Pentelow examined and reported on 
the stomach contents of trout from the upper Tees. This work 
all suggests that the trout take without much discrimination the 
food which is within their reach and that Francis Day’s all- 
embracing menu, which ranged from water-rats to minnows 
and from lizards to flies, may not have been wide of the mark. 

Before an exact comparison can be made between the food 
present in the water and the food taken by the trout, an exact 
census of the former is necessary. This obviously presents very 
considerable difficulties, but Mr. R. M. Neill, in a paper recently 
read to the Royal Society of Edinburgh (Transactions, Vol. Lix, 
Pt. II, No. 18), described a new piece of apparatus which over- 
comes most of the troubles in water of reasonable depth. A 
vertical cylinder about 15ins. in diameter is sunk 2}ins. into the 
bottom ; over an opening on the down-stream side a muslin bag 
is placed, and on the up-stream side a door is opened. ‘The whole 
contents of the bottom within the cylinder are then stirred and 
shaken, the stones are carefully cleaned by hand and all the 
organisms, loose and adherent, are washed into the bag, to be after- 
wards counted and examined. 

Former workers have been content to ascertain the species 
contained in the trout stomachs and then to calculate the per- 
centage of stomachs which each contain one or more of the species 
present in the vicinity. Mr. Neill has not only made a census 
of the species at one place in the middle reaches of the Aberdeen- 
shire Don, but he has also actually counted the number of speci- 
mens of each species in the stomachs of trout taken in the same 
locality, so that he has been able to make a much more detailed 
comparison than has hitherto been possible. 

With quite unimportant exceptions, a very few wind-blown 
land insects and an occasional rare water form in the stomachs, 
the food taken ranges over the food available, although the per- 
centage of groups may vary considerably in the trout and among 
the bottom fauna respectively. Two groups, the Oligocheta 
and the Arachnida, the former of which is important numerically 
in the fauna, are entirely absent from the food, and this absence 
seems to be connected with the adoption of a habitat that ensures 
the protection of both groups from predatory trout. 
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records drop from the lips of speakers in Miss Forbes’ dialogue, but 
possibly none of the characters, unless perhaps General Arne Milroy 
himself, is even the smallest gnat in that preservative medium ; their 
creator has made them creatures of romance, and that is enough to justify 
their existence. Morganna Milroy, the General’s Lady, is one of the 
memorable portraits of recent fiction; it is, perhaps, something 
more than the flashes of scarlet on her famous dress that stirs the memory 
of Beatrix Esmond. She is beautiful, and the reader knows both her 
beauty and its blemishes, knows too her folly and meanness, as well 
as her strength and generosity, admits that she deserves her agonies, 
and yet feels for her and with her as only the men and women of fiction 
in whom is the breath of life can ever make us feel. In outline her story 
is a very simple one; her father, a notorious * King-kisser ”’ as the 
soldiers put it, ready to flee the country, marries his only daughter to an 
American general who can thus save their great wealth for her. But 
this means that none of it is really her own to be spent as she wishes 
or sent to her exiled father; she is provided for, but left tied to a man 
whom she despises, with only pride and arrogance to be her defence 
and revenge. ‘To this woman comes a lover, young, graceful, unfortu- 
nate, everything that her husband is not. For Alan she learns to be 
gracious, to be simple, to be happy as young girls who love are happy, 

and when her husband comes back from the war, because of her love 
she is ready both for hate and for self-sacrifice. The details of the 
story it would be an ill service to tell, for it holds the reader till the 
last page and from the first, and should be one of the successes of this 
publishing season, not to mention making a successful film. S. 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

CRISIS FOR CHRISTIANITY, by William Teeling (Gifford, 1os. 6d.) ; 
Henry LUKE PacGETt, by Elinor K. Paget (Longmans, 8s. 6d.) ; Economic 
AsPECTs OF DEFENCE, by H. Macmillan (Macmillan, 1s.) ; CAPTAIN 
MarrYATT AND THE OLD Navy, by Christopher Lloyd (Longmans, 
15s.). Fiction: Hoty Terror, by H. G. Wells (M. Joseph, 8s. 6d.) ; 
A HANDFUL OF SILVER, by Doreen Wallace (Collins, 8s. 6d.) ; CHRISTMAS 
Ho.ipay, by Somerset Maugham (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.). 


OF TROUT 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Among the food taken in the period April to July, Diptera 
is by far the most important group and Simulium the most 
important species ; although the group forms less than half the 
total fauna it comprises fully three-quarters of the total food. 
Mr. Neill correlates this apparent preference with the accessibility 
of the larvze while they dangle freely in the current when moored 
to a stone, of the pupe when they are even more easily visible 
on the most exposed upper parts of the vegetation, and of the 
imagines as they ascend in their bubble of gas from the vegetation 
to the surface. The ascent of the black fly in the bright speck 
of the bubble presents a problem in fly dressing and fly presenta- 
tion to which we may apply ourselves this winter. That it 
is of very definite importance to the angler is shown by the fact 
that in the Don when Simulium were seen to be emerging in 
great numbers only few trout were surface feeding, but many 
were seen to be active in mid-water and were later found to 
be full of the Simulium imagines, which they must have taken 
when the fly was on its way from weed to surface in the bubble 
of gas. 

We all know that April trout are normally thin, and that, 
while on the colder days they will not rise at all well, under more 
genial conditions they feed with avidity. ‘The temperature of 
the Don in April is about 45° Fahr., and is below that at which 
trout feed well, although it is not below that at which food organ- 
isms are plentiful in that neighbourhood. The stomach contents 
in that month are scanty, but the quantity rises markedly in May and 
the average number of organisms found in each trout per month 
is so interesting as to be worth repeating in full; trout in April 
had 87, in May 549, in June 202, and in July 54. Warm spring 
conditions therefore encourage the trout to a feeding peak in May, 
but it would appear from the figures in Mr. Neill’s paper that 
the trout were stimulated more than the small animals, since in 
the same four months the number of food organisms in a given 
area was 299, 328, 570, and 578 respectively. The falling-off 
in the food taken after the preliminary spurt is most marked, 
but, although the July level is below that even for April, yet the 
smaller quantity may be compensated to some extent by better 
quality. In July Ephemeroptera larvae become dominant in the 
fauna and both larve and winged forms together with Trichoptera 
imagines became equal with Simulium as the chief items in the 
food taken. The reason for this falling off in July is not very clear, 
but it possibly may be not unconnected with a rise in the water 
temperature. It is true that by this date the trout have accumu- 
lated considerable stores of fat and therefore may be considered 
to be to some extent replete, yet, unless they have reached a size 
limit which is imposed by some factors in the water of which 
we are as yet ignorant, they may still be presumed to be making 
growth. It is possible that the temperature of the water, about 
66° Fahr., may be important in restricting appetite. The higher 
water temperatures are known to coincide with smaller food 
demands under fish-farm conditions, and it is equally certain in 
Scottish loch fishing that the catch of trout declines after 60° Fahr. 
is passed, though as yet no one has proved the direct connection 
between the two observed facts. PIsCATOR SENIOR. 
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STRUCTURAL PRECAUTIONS IN THE NEW HOUSE 


By OSCAR A. BAYNE, A.R.I.B.A. 








buildings. 
a new house is being built. 
of personnel. 


HE subject of A.R.P. is still in its infancy in this country, 
and no one yet can tell how far it is going to influence 
us in our building and living. But in so far as A.R.P. 
demands better building we certainly should not resist. 
Whether we should resist its influence if it threatens to 
interfere with our comfort and convenience or with the appearance 
and design of our buildings is another matter. Few people would 
care to commit themselves on that point at present while the 
interpretation of A.R.P. in terms of building is the subject of so 
much debate. The recently published recommendations by the 
engineers appointed by Sir John Anderson foreshadow the possi- 
bility of legislation and describe the devices shortly to be available 
for existing buildings. 

As regards new building work, there are a number of known 
factors which are generally accepted as having a direct bearing, 
and they can be summarised. 

Since there is often a good deal of confusion as to the real 
purpose of structural precautions, it should perhaps be made clear 
that structural precautions incorporated in normal buildings are 
designed mainly to make the structure more resistant to damage— 
they are not intended primarily as a protection to the occupants. 
It must also be taken for granted that no effective precautions 
can be taken against a direct hit from a high-explosive bomb. 
Similarly, only limited protection can be given against incendiary 
bombs, and gas-proofing does not seem now to be as important 
or as valuable as was once generally believed in this country. 

Precautions are mainly concerned, then, with providing 
additional resistance to the blast effects from the explosion of an 
H.E. bomb near by and from the flying fragments which it throws 
up. Some people, while admitting that it is almost impracticable 
to prevent penetration by anything but the smallest incendiary 
bombs, nevertheless advocate that roofs should be as strong as 
possible so that they will offer the maximum resistance to direct 
hits by small incendiary bombs. The limiting factor in con- 
structing a roof with high resistance to penetration is wholly one 
of cost, and it can be argued, probably justifiably, that unless very 
effective protection can be provided then better value would be 
obtained by developing the precautions in another direction. 

Numerous observers of recent events in Spain and China 
have shown that buildings in which the floors and roofs are 
supported by the 
external walls do 
not resist the 
effects of blast so 
well as buildings 
in which they are 
carried on a struc- 
tural frame. Frame 
construction § (in 
which a_ frame- 
work of columns 
and beams is de- 
signed to carry the 
walls, floors and 
roofs) is common 
enough in large 
modern buildings, 
but it is quite rare 
in small buildings 
in this country and 
almost unknown in 
the ordinary do- 
mestic house. 

The weakness 
in load-bearing 
wall construction, 
from an A.R.P. 
point of view, is 
that if part of the 
wall is blown away 
the floors and 
roof which it was 
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The Engineers’ Report to Sir John Anderson on Shelters, published last week, makes recommendations for the strengthening of existing 
The following article, in response to enquiries that we have received, discusses the structural precautions that can be taken when 
The author stresses the fact that the precautions described refer to the resistance of the structure, not to the safety 
He does not discuss the appearance and design of reinforced buildings—an aspect on which little, if any, information is yet 
available—but confines himself to the known factors that have a direct bearing on construction. 
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DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE POINTS OF A BUILDING LIABLE TO BE 
SOURCES OF DANGER AND THE PRECAUTIONS THAT CAN BE TAKEN 
TO INCREASE RESISTANCE 
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supporting also fall, and as they do so they drag with them other 
parts of the structure, so that the original damage caused by 
the explosion may be multiplied by two or three or even more 
through the secondary damage caused by the collapse of first one 
part of the structure and then another. The value of frame 
construction is that even if some part of the walling is destroyed, 
the floors, walls and roof above remain supported by the framing 
and the damage is restricted to that caused directly by the explosion 
itself. Observations have also shown that large windows are an 
advantage because in the event of a near-by explosion they tend 
to blow in or out readily and thus relieve the blast pressure on 
the adjacent solid walls. 

Small windows would, of course, give greater protection 
against both blast and fragments so long as the bomb fell a reason- 
able distance away, but they would aggravate the damage if the 
bomb fell close to the building. On the whole, therefore, the 
tendency is to favour large windows. 

When a bomb, and particularly a “ fragmentation ’’ bomb, 
explodes, its case breaks up into many jagged metal fragments, 
which are hurled outwards with terrific force ; in addition, the 
force of the blast turns many harmless objects into violently 
destructive missiles; paving stones, lamp-posts, masonry and 
such things may cause a great deal of damage to buildings if they 
become missiles. A case in point which has been reported 
describes how paving stones in a street in Shanghai were blown 
through the first and second floor windows of the building opposite. 

Similarly, parts of buildings which are not securely anchored 
to the main structure are likely to be torn away and, apart from 
this damage, they are likely to cause further destruction as they 
fall or hit other buildings. Pots, heavy ornaments, solid balus- 
trades, projecting porches, hoods over doorways, parapets, and 
even chimneys are therefore dangerous features. 

These, then, are the basic factors to be taken into account 
in attempting to design a house according to A.R.P. principles. 

Logically, the house should incorporate frame construction ; 
it should have good solid walls and large windows ; it should 
have no projecting features, no parapets or eaves, no low walls 
or solid balustrades and no chimneys; it should have fire-resisting 
construction throughout, particularly the floors and roof ; it should 
have fire-resisting finishing materials, furniture and furnishings, 
and it may have a 
roof designed to 
resist the penetra- 
tion of small incen- 
diary bombs ; its 
internal walls and 







FIRE RESISTING 


CONSTRUCTION partitions should 
IS ESSENTIAL ; 

THROUCHOUT be solid and 

capable of effec- 

tively buttressing 


the external walls ; 
similarly the floor 
and roof construc- 
tion should be cap- 
able of effectively 
buttressing the ex- 
ternal walls hori- 
zontally. 
Interpreting 
these requirements 
in terms of design 
and construction is 
largely a matter of 
weighing each 
factor against cost, 
convenience, com- 
fort and appear- 
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ance. Not every- 
one will make the 
same concessions 


to A.R.P., and few 
will make all that 
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are demanded. The three 
most important factors 
without doubt are the incor- 
poration of a frame, the 
elimination of projecting 
features and fireproofing. 

The use of frame con- 
struction, simplifies both 
planning and construction ; 
it presents no difficulty in 
the normal house except 
that of cost. A steel frame 
with the members bolted, 
riveted or welded together, 
or a monolithic reinforced 
concrete frame, are both 
admirable for the purpose, 
and the principles involved 
are well known to the 
architect and engineer. The 
only difficulty is the cost, 
and that may not be so 
serious a matter as it at 
first appears. 

There is another 
method of providing a frame 
in small buildings of this 
kind which has not as yet 
been developed in _ this 
country, and that is by using 
reinforced brickwork, a 
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A LIGHT FORM OF 
FRAME CONSTRUCTION 
IS BETTER THAN LOAD- 

BEARING WALLS 
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because we cannot be 
sure that larger bombs 
would not be used. But a 


solid slab of this kind has 
very great value in  but- 
tressing the external walls 
against the force of an 
explosion, and if the re- 
inforcement of the floor is 
linked to the reinforcement 
of the frame it will also 
serve to tie the structure 
against the following suction 
wave. For the same reasons 
it is better to have the 
intermediate floors formed 
of solid slab rather than of 
timber construction. 

The ground floor should 
certainly be formed of con- 
crete, preferably laid 
directly on the earth below, 
so that if an incendiary 
bomb were to penetrate 
right through the building 
to the ground it would 
burn itself out with a 
reasonable chance of the 
fire being localised. If the 
ground-floor floor were of 
timber, the bomb would go 


through and be inaccessible to the fire-fighters, and the fire would 
be free to spread through the timbers. 

While chimneys and projecting features of all kinds are to 
be avoided soefar as possible, it is unlikely that they could be 
dispensed with altogether or that the box-like structure resulting 
from such a rigid adherence to correct principles would be very 
satisfying in appearance. 

Chimneys are probably the most insecure and dangerous 
projections normally to be found on buildings, 


method of construction used in America, India and elsewhere, 
but not on any large scale in this country. 

Reinforcement can, of course, be readily laid in the horizontal 
courses of ordinary brickwork, and it appears that, provided a 
suitable method of bonding is adopted, vertical reinforcement can 
also be used without requiring bricks of special shape. 

The use of horizontal and vertical reinforcement would allow 
a system of framing to be developed within the normal thickness 
of the external walls, which, if linked to the rein- 


forcement of slab floors and roofs, should offer very great 


resistance to blast and yet not increase to any appreci- 
able extent the normal cost of the structure. 


sections of the external 
form a frame, and the remaining wall 
areas would form panels which could be 
expected to blow in or out before the 
frame itself was seriously damaged. 
These panels should be as thick and as 
stable as possible; the wall generally 
recommended by the Home Office to 
resist penetration by a certain amount 
of fragmentation is either 13}in. brick- 
work or 12in. reinforced concrete. The 
value of the 13}in. wall would, of course, 
be increased if it were reinforced in its 
horizontal joints. To increase the exter- 
nal walls to this thickness would present 
no difficulty. Such walls are common 
in most of the better work at the present 
time, but in many cases the extra expense 
involved would not be permitted. If 
the normal cavity wall is to be used, it 
should be reinforced horizontally in both 
leaves, but even then it is unlikely to be 
as effective as the thicker 13}in. wall. 
Internal walls and partitions in a 
framed building will not be required to 


walls would then serve to 
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A METHOD OF STRENGTHENING 


CHIMNEYS WITH VERTICAL 


HORIZONTAL 


AND 
REINFORCEMENT 


particularly in the more modern structures, where 
they tend to be tall and slender. 

Such chimneys should, wherever possible, be built 
with rather thicker walls (at least gin. brickwork) and 


they should be anchored down to the 
main structure with reinforcing rods 
within the brickwork running the full 
height of the chimney. Horizontal rein- 
forcement at intervals throughout the 
length of the free-standing part of the 
stack would provide additional strength 
and stability. 

Other projecting features to be found 
in modern buildings are so many and so 
varied in their construction that it is 
impossible here to deal with them in 
detail. It is, however, probably sufficient 
to point out that every step taken to 
increase stability and to strengthen 
anchorages would be of value in increas- 
ing the resistance-to-damage of the 
structure. 

A structure designed along these lines 
would be essentially fireproof in itself, 
but the materials used in floorings, wall 
finishes, doors, fittings, furniture and 
furnishings would also have to be chosen 
for their fire-resisting qualities if fires 





carry any loads. Since, however, they should be as stable as possible 
and they should serve to buttress and tie external walls, they should 
if possible, be built in 4}in. or preferably gin. brickwork. 

The original blast of an explosion is usually followed by a 
suction wave which tends to draw the walls of a building towards 
the source of the explosion. It is therefore very important that the 
junction of internal walls and partitions with the external walls 
should be reinforced frequently in the horizontal joints so that the 
one is tied to the other. 


brick walls need 
not cause any 
change in_ the 
normal appearance 
of the work. 

It is usually 
suggested that the 
roof or the ceiling 
of the top floor 
should be formed 
of a solid concrete 
slab not less than 
5ins. thick, because 
such a slab will 
resist the penetra- 
tion by the small 
2}lb. incendiary 
bomb. This resis- 
tance to penetra- 
tion may not be 
as valuable as it 
at first appears, 


were to be easily localised. 


’ 


resisting. 


The provision of this reinforcement in 
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(Left) VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL REINFORCEMENT CAN BE USED IN 

NORMAL BRICKWORK TO FORM A SUBSIDIARY FRAME. (Right) WALLS 

ABUTTING ONE ANOTHER SHOULD BE TIED TOGETHER WITH REIN- 
FORCEMENT 


Obviously the rigid choice of 
materials for these purposes primarily for their fire-resisting 
qualities would affect the comfort and way of living to an enormous 
extent, and most people will be unwilling to go to that length. 
A great deal can, however, be done to make normal materials fire- 


Nobody knows yet just how effective all these measures 
would be in making buildings more resistant to blast and 
incendiary effects, but they do represent the least which could 


and should’ be 
done in all small 
buildings in the 
future. They 
should provide a 
vastly increased 
stability and 
resistance to 
damage. They do 
not, however, 
provide any effec- 
tive protection for 
the occupants, and 
indeed their design 
is based primarily 
upon the belief that 
the occupants will 
be elsewhere dur- 
ing an air attack 
and adequately 
protected in spe- 
cial shelters. 
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A FISHERMAN’S DIARY 


AT THE AQUARIUM—FISH SENSE—GROWTH OF TROUT 


HIS week I spent a most interesting 

morning in the company of Mr. 

Vinall, the Supervisor, behind the 

scenes at the Aquarium in Regent’s 

Park. Mr. Vinall told me he has 
spent thirty-eight years in the service of the 
Zoological Society, and has been at the 
Aquarium since its inception. 

For all those who are intrigued by 
under-water life, a visit such as mine is most 
enjoyable. I felt rather like a child who is 
taken “‘ behind ” in the Lion House to view 
the cubs. 

Instead of lion cubs, I was taken to 
see the baby axolotls, which are, as yet, 
too small to appear before the public. 
They look very much like tadpoles, as 
they swim about in the small basins where 
they have been “ housed.” The axolotl 
comes from Mexico. It is an amphibian, 
and is found in many aquariums in the 
British Isles. It is, primarily, presented 
with a pair of gills suitable for breathing 
under water, but it has been discovered 
that, after the administration of thyroid 
gland, these turn into an organ that enables 
them to exist on land. Mr. Vinall informed 
me that the change could also be effected 
by the slow removal of liquid from the tank. 

The axolotl lays its spawn, which 
much resembles that of the frog, upon the 
weeds. At the Zoo, by the raising of the 
temperature to 75-80 Fahr., they are 
hatched out in twenty-four hours. After 
feeding for two days on the yolk sac, the 
young are put on a diet of sifted daphnia, 
which sounds very exotic, and then are fed 
on brine shrimps. 

Both the young and the old seemed 
to be in fine condition, though the mortality 
among the former is expected to be high. 


SPAWNING IN A TANK 

I was taken next to see the baby dog- 
fish. Born in captivity, it is at the moment, 
with the axolotls, the pride of the Aquarium. 
It is very rare for a dog-fish to survive 
after it hatches out. One, I believe, was 
hatched out at Plymouth Aquarium, but 
died shortly afterwards. 

Having seen the babies, I asked which 
of the British fresh-water fish spawned in 
the Aquarium, and learnt that the trout 
do so in December or early January, but 
that their offspring never survive the alevin 
stage. Perch, too, have spawned in their 
tank, but the ova have never been fertile. 


The tropical fish, however, breed well 
in captivity. 
It is amazing” how long fish will 


survive in an aquarium. ‘There is a 
nocturnal cat-fish which is thirty-five years 
old. Since its arrival from Woburn it has 
spent ten years at the Zoo. Not far from 
this unattractive fish is a sterlet which is 
fifty-one. Some of the sea bream have 
been in the Aquarium since 1924. They 
die here only of old age. 

The golden trout have not done well. 
Out of four dozen only two remain. They 


die apparently from anzmia, having more 
white corpuscles than red. 


I have tried 





these fish in a small stream in Hampshire 

and although protected by wire netting 

they all disappeared : but anemia was not 

the cause ! 

GRAYLING FOR THE AQUARIUM 
Among the eccentricities in the 


Aquarium is a hybrid which is a cross 
between a gold-fish and a roach. There 


are also some golden mirror carp. ‘These 
are very rare. 
As we walked towards the door, I 


mentioned to Mr. Vinall that the pike, 
which weighs about fifteen pounds, looked 
lonely. 

“We have another in reserve,” he said, 
““ but we daren’t put him in with that one. 
Anything a little smaller would be attacked 
at once.” I said that I would keep a look- 
out for a large pike. Others might do like- 
wise, and, having secured one of about the 
same weight, send it (suitably) to the 
Aquarium. 

There are no grayling to-day on view. 
Some years ago a supply was brought from 
the Test, but, owing to an error of tempera- 
ture (Mr. Vinall thinks), they did not sur- 
vive. However, weather permitting, Mr. 
Vinal and I are going off, in a fortnight’s time, 
well armed with tanks and oxygen tubes, 
to the same stretch of water, and hope to 
be more successful. We may even secure 
a mate for the pike. At any rate, readers 
of Country Lire, if we are successful, 
will know whence and how they came there 
if in three weeks’ time grayling are again on 
view. 

We hope to catch some small ones 
with a fine-meshed net, as they travel 
better than their larger brethren. 


FISH SENSE 

P. A. Hogg writes : 

“Five or six years ago I had in my 
care six gold fish, purchased at a pet shop. 
They were placed in a bricked-up pond 
3ft. by 6ft. by 3ft. 6ins., in a half-covered 
loggia. In the loggia, about six feet from 
the pond, was a tool-shed in which I kept 
the fish food. In about six months, I 
found that the fish would come immediately 


‘to the corner of the pond nearest to the 


shed, whenever the latch of the tool-shed 
door was raised. In this period they 
had learnt that the sound of the latch 
meant food. In the summer, when the 
tools were more in use, they acted in the 
same way. ‘hey were fed every other day. 
The fish were three inches in length. 
Their young never survived long enough 
to learn the same trick.” 

It is interesting to note that the carp 
in the London Aquarium (there are, of 
course, many places where they do it too) 
will take food from the fingers. In Paris 
they are taught to pull a string. This rings 
a bell, and at the same time a piece of meat 
drops into the water. 


GROWTH OF BROWN TROUT IN 
LAKES 

Dr. Worthington, of the Fresh-water 
Biological Association, sends me another of 
hisinteresting scientific 
notes, made at Wray 
Castle. 

“Very few brown 
trout fisheries are in- 
capable of being im- 
proved. The chief 
object in a trout lake 
is to increase the rate 
of growth of the fish. 

“Every angler 
realises that fish grow 
fast in some waters 
and slowly in others. 
However, the actual 
differences in the rate 
of growth can only be 
found out by detailed 
study, especially of 
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AGE OF FISH IN YEARS 


AVERAGE GROWTH CURVES OF 
BROWN TROUT 


scales. The simplest way of showing the 
results of experiments is in the form of 
graphs, the rate of growth being shown by 
the slope of the line. Here are a few 
examples, drawn from the results of recent 
work at Wray Castle. For each lake the 
curve is based on a large sample of fish (the 
actual numbers being shown in brackets, 
with Lough Derg for comparison, from 
results obtained by the late Mr. Southern 
of the Irish Fisheries). 

““As a rule the best trout lakes have 
a growth curve such as Loch Leven or 
Ullswater, the slope becoming less steep at 
the end. This indicates that the trout grow 
rapidly to a standard size, which is different 
for each lake, and, subsequently, grow very 
slowly. The other type of growth (e.g., 
Lough Derg or Windermere) seems to be 
characteristic of lakes where there are 
plenty of pike. The ideal fishery improve- 
ment is to make the curve similar to that 
of Lough Derg, but at the same time keeping 
trout as the dominant fish.” 


PRAWNING 

A ghillie from Eire writes : 

““T think that an observation that 
I made on the effect of low-water prawning 
in a salmon pool might be of interest. I 
was ghillying for a gentleman, who was 
fishing with a small fly and greased line 
for salmon. We started fishing at the 
top of the pool and had not been fishing 
long before another angler appeared on 
the other bank and started to fish with a 
prawn at the tail of the pool. Interested, 
I took up a position on the high bank 
about the middle of the pool and watched 
the water in front of me when he cast his 
prawn into the water. Almost immediately 
after he had lowered the bait into the water 
I noticed a number of salmon rush wildly 
up the pool past me. They were obviously 
much upset. The water in the river was 
low. This seems evidence against the use 
of the prawn in low water.” 

It at any rate bears out some of the 
remarks in Mr. Neville Bostock’s letter of 
two weeks ago. 


NOTES 


I see in a daily paper that golden 
orfe have been seen (in Hornsey), to jump 
two feet, catch a sparrow and return with it 
to the water. If salmon start this practice 
with grouse in Scotland, it will be a matter 
of grave concern for owners of grouse 
moors ! 


A 134 1b. otter has been caught in a 
Pike Trap at Longstock. (It was dead 
when found by the keeper.) 

Roy BEDDINGTON. 
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SHOOTING TOPICS 


KEEPING A GAME-BOOK—HARES—GREY SQUIRRELS’ DREYS 


OST shooting men keep careful 

game-books ; indeed, I once 

heard it said of a well known 

shot that if he had paid as much 

attention to the entries in his 
pass-book as he did to those in his game 
book he might have been able to settle 
his cartridge bill. This is the season when 
they begin to turn leaves and total bags. 
I find I have fired more cartridges and 
assisted in killing more game than for six 
years. But the proportion of my expendi- 
ture of the former to my share of the latter 
I shall keep to myself! There are one or 
two blanks this season where I never 
learnt the final bag. I wish all hosts would 
provide themselves with those little cards 
that tell you the total bag together with 
the pick-up and the names of the guns. 
Because not once or twice have I failed 
to hear a preliminary introduction and 
never caught up on it. The best sort of 
game-book is the type with a blank page 
opposite the entries for photographs, and 
lots of room for remarks. I once saw in 
the great Lord Huntingfield’s Game Book : 
“1st September: killed 193 Grouse to 
own gun: battle of Sedan: Nap taken 
prisoner.” This is a parallel to an entry in 
my father’s: ‘‘17th May. 83 Rooks. 
Mafeking relieved.’”? That was in the days 
when one religiously shot one’s rookery 
with a rook rifle, and when the villagers 
still regarded rook pie as “ better than 
chicken.” 


THE SPICE OF VARIETY 


To fill every column of the game- 
book ! How many have set out to do it ? 
Have any succeeded? ‘That, I suppose, 
depends on how many columns there are. 
The biggest mixed bag I have ever made 
included nine varieties, counting all vari- 
eties of wild duck as one, and teal as 
another. It consisted of pheasants, part- 
ridges, woodcock, snipe, wild duck, hares, 
rabbits, a pigeon, and a golden plover. 
Actually it was at a back-end covert shoot 
in the north of England, and there was no 
effort made to achieve a mixed bag. On 
one occasion a friend and I went out to see 
what we could do in this line in the south 
of Scotland, and achieved eight varieties— 
duck, teal, grouse, hares, rabbits, pigeons, 
pheasants, and snipe. We _ failed on 
partridges, woodcock, and blackgame, ail 
of which we hoped for. The partridges 
were wild as hawks, the blackgame never 
put in an appearance, and the only wood- 
cock lived to fight another day. ‘There 
must be many places in Angus and Moray- 
shire where bags like this can be made and 
bettered, with capercailzie, for instance, 
and roe, blue hares, and possibly even a 
goose. But such bags are not likely to 
be made south of the Tweed. 


HEATHER BURNING 


With the end of the cold weather 
there will be left only two months in 
Scotland during which heather can law- 
fully be burned. In England there is no 
legal end to the burning period, but it 
cannot be prolonged much after April 15th. 
“The Grouse in Health and Disease ” 
suggested burning on a minimum fifteen- 
year rotation. Certainly this is not too 


much. It involves burning, say, 75 out of 
every 1,000 acres yearly. When one 
considers the work this involves on a 


5,000-acre moor it is not surprising how 
often we fall short of this figure. If there 
are sixty working days available between 
mid-January and mid-April, it may be 
taken that on at least a third of these there 
will be rain or snow which will prevent 
burning. A moor cannot simply be fired 
at large on a dry and windy day. It must 


be burned in strips, for the object of burning 
is to have a good supply of young feeding 
heather evenly distributed. A party of, 
say, a dozen, working in pairs, can probably 
burn 20 acres of such strips on a good day. 
A very short calculation shows the amount 
of labour required to get over 370 acres 
in the short burning season. 


TO INCREASE HARES 


A correspondent asks me how he may 
increase his stock of hares. This is an 
unusual question, as in most parts of the 
country where hares are plentiful the usual 
problem is to keep them down to a level 
approved by the farmers. However, the 
Ground Game Act gives the farmer the 
inalienable right to shoot rabbits and hares 
on his Jand, and no agreement or contract 
not to do so is binding in law. Actually, 
we have nowadays very little, if any, friction 
about ground game—it is one of those 
controversies which belong to the past, and 
the Ground Game Act neither ruined shoot- 
ing, as its opponents swore it would, nor 
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did it make a very great difference to the 
average tenant farmer. ‘To-day, when few 
shoots remain in the hands of the landlord 
and most are let to syndicates, hares are 
relatively unimportant. 

In general, hares are very sensitive to 


the geological structure of the country. 
They thrive on the chalk downs and light 
soils, such as the greensands, but are 


relatively scarce on most of the heavy clays. 
It is not entirely a question of quick-draining 
soils, nor yet one of nutrition, but it is 
probable that both factors play a_ part. 
The hare is a particular feeder and prefers 
the hard fescue among grasses and the true 
cow-grass among clovers, but they also 
have a marked taste for aromatic herbs and, 
if they get into a garden, usually attack 
both parsley and thyme. As both of these 
are plants which carry a good deal of 
calcium, it is fairly clear that really good 
pasturage is the best way to encourage 
hares, and that dressings with bone meal 
after lime or slag would tend to encourage 
the preferable grasses. A doe hare has, as 
a rule, three litters of three leverets in a 
season. Sometimes the litters number five, 
and in a favourable year there may be 
four litters born; but increase is never 


comparable with that of the rabbit. In the 
past, experiments have been made by 
keeping hares in well wired paddocks, and 
these have been satisfactory. If the pas- 
ture is really good and hares are given a 
measure of protection, it should be quite 
easy to raise stock to a level as high as the 
ground would stand in two years—always 
provided that weather was normal and 
neither severe droughts nor heavy lasting 
snowfalls interfered. 


THE DOSE FOR “ GREYS” 


During the next two months one has 
some chance of dealing with the grey 
squirrel. In squirrel-infested woodlands the 
number of dreys in the trees is formidable. 
Sometimes these are inhabited, but many 
of them are not actually nests, but some- 
thing more like playrooms. In _ practice 
it is not always easy to tell whether it is 
really a grey squirrel drey, a magpie’s nest, 
or an old wood-pigeon’s, but it is well 
worth while blazing the north side of every 
tree containing one of these structures, 
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for when spring comes on and the leaf 
comes out, these nests, so clear in winter, 
are particularly elusive. 

These big dreys may consist of a bushel 
or so of twigs, and are resistant to the normal 
shot charge. You may fire a couple of 
barrels at a drey and deem the occupant 
dead, but it is probable that he is well 
covered in the dug-out and your shot does 
no harm. ‘There are, however, better 
methods. Best of all, perhaps, is a pepper- 
ing with half a dozen or so rounds from a 
“twenty-two ”’ automatic rifle, if you carry 
one on your firearms certificate. The 
.22 bullet goes through and either kills 
the inhabitant or bolts the latter for a clear 
shot as he goes along a branch. If you 
have no rifle, an ordinary shot-gun cartridge, 
cut neatly in half across the felt wad, 
will fly like a bullet and shift the whole 
nest. It is, however, necessary to sight 
your shot-gun rather carefully first, as 
the absence of a rear sight makes precision 
difficult. A simple clip back-sight, cut 
with scissors out of tin or zinc and gripping 
the barrels, will serve well, although prone 
to drop off with the recoil, but the cut 
cartridge makes a really effective and humane 
job. THE RETRIEVER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE RABY PACK 
OF 1813 


rO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—I read with muchin- 
terest the review of “‘ The 
Charlton and Raby 
Hunts” which you pub- 
lished in the issue of 
December roth. 

I am interested in the 
reviewer’s remark “ How 
ignorant we were not to 
know that there was a 
key to the print” of the 
Raby pack, as he obvi- 
ously knows “‘ this charm- 
ing print,” as indeed it is. 
The “key” is on the 
print itself. Inever 
noticed it for some time. 
I have a very good im- 
pression of Ward’s en- 
graving, and the names 
are all engraved in small 
letters immediately under 
the “* correct portraits ”’ 
of the hounds. Benedict 
is apparently the dark tan 
hound whose head and 
shoulders only appear on 
the left of the picture (as 


you look at it). Crafts- 

man and Baronet are : 

feeding in that trough, . ra 
while Merryman, Maho- ", 


met and Modish, in that 
order, are advancing to 
that trough, followed by 
the heads of Symphony and Maynard, while 
Jaspar (the terrier) and Governess feed at 
the near trough. The print was published 
in April, 1814, and would have taken some 
time to make. Therefore the picture must 
have been painted in 1813—in what month, 
I wonder? ‘They look as if it were in 
the hunting season. They are hard and 
fit, but a bit light. Benedict must then have 
been in his second season. What little is shown 
of him seems to make him a bit heavy in the 
shoulder, and back at the knees. 

Benedict cannot be in the equally charming 
print of Lord Darlington mounted on a grey 
horse with his pack round him, as that was 
published in 1803, after a picture by Ben 
Marshall.—Henry Jackson, Lieut.-General. 

[In view of the great tail-male line in 
foxhound breeding tracing back to Benedict (’12) 
this re-reading of the inscription is of some 
importance as showing that he was a black-and- 
tan hound instead of white with very little black, 
like Craftsman, which seems to have been the 
characteristic of the Raby kennel.—Eb.] 


GEORGIAN BLANDFORD 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—There are few country towns so charming 
as Blandford, lying beside the green meadows 
of the Dorset Stour and with Bryanston’s 
lovely park covering the slopes on the far side 
of the river. But what makes it almost unique 
is its unspoilt Georgian character. The greater 
part of it was re-built in George II’s reign, 
after the fire of 1731, which “ reduced almost 
the whole Town to ashes.” The fact that 
two brothers, John and William Bastard, the 
most prominent members of a whole family 
of local architects, were responsible for its 
reconstruction gives it a unity and harmony 
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very rare in this country. The market place 
is a true “‘ forum’’ (the suffix which Blandford 
proudly claims), with its Palladian church, its 
town hall, its conduit, and the subtly varied 
but harmonious fagades of its inns and shops 
and houses—some of them, like the old Red 
Lion Inn, decorated with the peculiar kind of 
capital which the Bastards favoured. 

The market place does not by any means 
exhaust Blandford’s interest. In the side streets 
are many pleasant houses, built for the more 
well-to-do townsmen. One of the finest is 
Coupar House, lying to the north of the church. 
Set back from the road behind a little forecourt, 
framed by stone piers bearing carved urns, 
it is as delightful an example as one could find 
of Georgian vernacular architecture. Although 
it is in excellent condition, it is at present 
unoccupied, and one hopes very much that a 
tenant for it will be found. It was undoubtedly 
a work of one or both of the Bastard brothers, 
the charm of whose work lies in the fact that 
they did not let an acquaintance with Palladio 
submerge their own very considerable talent 
for self-expression. The photographs which I 
enclose will speak for themselves, but besides 
the fine staircase, whose balustrade ends in 
typical Bastard fashion with a stout newel post 
supporting a scroll, the interior contains finely 
panelled rooms complete with their original 
chimneypieces and other decoration.—Dorset. 


“CZECH PEASANT DRAWINGS” 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—The Czechoslovak Art Exhibition Com- 
mittee to aid refugees from Czechoslovakia in 
England take exception to a letter in COUNTRY 
Lire, January 14th, 1939, signed “ W. Hank 
and Marta Ulehlova.”” The writers have seen, 
in your issue of October 15th last, an article on 
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pictures in our exhibition. 
This and seven reproduc- 
tions amply demonstrate 
the unusual character of 
the pictures; indeed, 
your art critic describes 
them as “‘ unique of their 
kind” and states that 
“last year when a com- 
prehensive exhibition of 
Czechoslovak art was held 
in Prague . nothing 
quite like these drawings 
was shown.” Neverthe- 
less the writers assume 
that the pictures are exhi- 
bited as “representative” 
of Czechoslovak peasant- 
craft, and that they 
should undeceive your 
readers. There are no 
grounds for this assump- 
tion. Theexhibition con- 
sists chiefly of excellent 
specimens of this peas- 
ant-craft — conventional, 
and often highly skilled, 
work that is widely known 
and marketed, tradition- 
ally practised, and taught 
in village schools. In 
marked contrast to these 
objects the pictures, only 
fifteen, are shown and 
catalogued as the work 
of “untaught artists, 
Czechoslovak peasants, 
mainly women,” known 
to have been skilled embroideresses, and the fact 
that “‘it is very rare to find among these anything 
so striking as these fifteen pictures”’ is stated in 
the catalogue. It further describes them as 
painted, signed and dated 1908-14 (one in ’21), 
and gives translations of the inscriptions on 
them, in naive copy-book writing and unsophisti- 
cated Czech. These inscriptions,and something 
of the visionary qualities of the pictures, are 
clearly inspired by Biblical and devotional writ- 
ing. Their technique, though very sure and 
decorative, makes no attempt to copy picture 
painting. It is the technique of mural or pottery 
painting. In form and content these pictures are 
very original and imaginative. They have been 
recognised and appreciated as such in The 
Times, The Daily Telegraph, The Sunday 
Times, The Manchester Guardian, News Chron- 
icle, New Statesman, and leading provincial 
and London periodicals. This excellent 
“press” has brought crowds of visitors to 
the exhibition. 

The writers are entitled, of course, to 
differ from this considerable public opinion, 
and to express their dislike of the reproductions, 
as they do, in terms current among those who 
want to restrict art to the consciously pleasing 
or correctly academic. But we refute their 
statement that the pictures (which they have 
not seen) are by a “‘ Viennese servant ” employed 
by their owners, “‘ a person probably insane.” 
This statement and its implicit and unwarrant- 
able suggestion, is entirely fictitious.—LESLIE 


Jowitt, Vice-Chairman; PHILIP TROTTER, 
Hon. Treasurer; PETER RENNELL Ropp, 
DorotHy TROTTER, Hon. Secretaries; CHAR- 


LOTTE H. BONHAM CARTER, CYNTHIA DRUM- 
MOND, Mary HUvuTCHINSON, DIANA BRINTON 
Lee, Rupert Lee, Czechoslovak Art Exhibition 
Committee, 120, Maida Vale, W.9. 
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A CHAMPION BULLFINCH 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—An enormous and especially brilliantly 
coloured bullfinch appeared here—in West 
Sussex—and has a temporary habitation in a 
tall cupressus hedge, though it lives apparently 
on the buds of the Prunus Pissardii trees in 
the drive. I confirmed that it was a bullfinch, 
and it is relatively unafraid ; but it is both larger 
and brighter than any bullfinch I have seen 
(and I used to keep them as pets as a boy). 
Reference to Saunders-Clarke’s ‘“‘ Manual of 
British Birds ”’ suggests that it is the northern 
bullfinch, Pyrrhula pyrrhula, which is not 
recorded from most southern counties. There 
does not seem to be any prospect of arriving at 
certainty without reducing the bird to a 
‘cabinet specimen.”” My gardener thinks this 
would be the correct solution, but I am all 
against it. 

As matters stand, this is either the Champion 
Heavy-weight Bullfinch of the South and West 
or, if I am to believe the bird books, ‘An 
Irregular Winter Visitant’”’ from the north. 
Well, refugees come here by odd routes, and 
this fellow came in, so far as I can make out, 
on a south-westerly gale! It is difficult even 
to determine comparative size, but he dwarfs 
the chaffinches, and is certainly nearly as large 
as a starling. 

am always pleased when bird experts 
identify birds alive, for I am one of those 
people who only eventually realise that what I 
thought was a tame and friendly yellow-hammer 
was really a cirl bunting. However, to quote 
the words of my parlourmaid born in the 
country: ‘I don’t know much about birds, 
but when the sun is on him he 
seems as bright as a parrot!” 

Actually, it is hard to say 
how big a bird is. He dwarfs the 
chaffinches, is so big that a blue 
tit looks a third his size, and he 
seems better mannered and more 
peaceful than most birds in the 
garden. The robins, who make 
torpedo attacks on the blackbirds, 
thrushes and starlings, leave him 
alone. His very red breast may 
deter them. I think it is a northern 
bullfinch, and I estimate him at 
about two-thirds the size of a star- 
ling, and nearly as big as a star- 
ling when the wind blows his 
feathers from behind.—H. B. C. P. 


GIPSIES IN PROVENCE 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—This might be a scene out of 
that fascinating book ‘‘ Flamenco.”’ 
It was on a straight, long road in Provence 
that we met the caravan which was on a trek 
across France, probably into Spain, but the 
gipsies’ patois was too difficult to understand 
much of! The old grandmother who sat at the 
back of the cart was dark as a withered walnut, 
but the girl beside her was handsome, with 
beautiful black eyes and hair. Long gaily 
coloured necklaces were wound about her neck 
and flowers were stuck in her hair. She sur- 
prised us by getting out of the cart and with 
a slow graceful movement striking an attitude. 
With skirts held out she made a_ splendid 
Carmen. The whole scene was picturesque in 











STICK CATERPILLAR 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


the extreme. The Pro- 
vengal landscape with its 
deep red earth, the 
groves of olives and, in 
the distance, the Alpilles 
that Daudet wrote of, 
with the romantic grey 
ruined town of Les Baux 
perched among the 
heights. 

English sweets. Yes, 
most children understand 
that language ! Soon the 
dirty little urchins from 
the caravan were dancing 
round us, and even old 
Granny held out a skinny 
hand forone. ‘Spanish, 
yes, senora, but Spain 
is a long way from 
Provence.” —DoROTHY 
HAMILTON DEAN. 


CORNISH 
SUPERSTITIONS 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—As your correspondent, R. D. Evans, 
remarks, superstitions are rife in Cornwall, 
and possibly your readers may be interested 
in the curious story which is told of the pair 
of little earthenware horsemen which are 
erected on the roof of a bank in Duke Street, 
Padstow. 

They are known as “The Midnight 
Revellers,” owing to their queer habit of 
descending from their roof-top perch at 


midnight to gallop wildly through the streets 





SA 


ON THE ROAD TO SPAIN 


of the town, thereby scaring away the evil eye- 
or so Cornish legend avers. 

Actually this is one of several in the 
Duchy which were erected during the seven- 
teenth century as a guide to travellers that 
accommodation was available at houses (or 
inns) so marked for both man and beast.- 
P. H. LOovELL. 


THE BIRTH OF A MOTH 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I had a most interesting experience 
while photographing a wood-pigeon’s nest. 

It was in an old hawthorn tree, overgrown 
with ivy, and as I climbed to the nest I paid 
a mental tribute to the wisdom of the birds in 
choosing such a thorny retreat. 

After careful manceuvres I managed to 
part the thick covering of ivy sufficiently to 
get light enough for the photograph. 

The photograph taken at last, I reached 
out for my camera case, which had, during 
operations, been precariously balanced in a 
fork of the tree, and proceeded to dust it out 
before replacing the camera. 

Some odds and ends had fallen into the 
case, as I rummaged round in the tree. One 





SWALLOW-TAIL MOTH 


THE MIDNIGHT 








REVELLERS 


of these dislodged twigs, about 2$ins. long, 
felt curiously soft to my touch, and I checked 
my arm movement only just in time. What 
could it be ? 

It was a caterpillar, the caterpillar of the 
Swallow-tail moth, so perfectly made and 
adorned by Nature that not only does it re- 
semble a twig, but to all intents and purposes 
is a twig. Shortly afterwards I photographed 
it, and this photograph is here shown. 

Look at the little bumps and buds on the 
body, and the cracks and _ stria- 
tions of the ‘ bark,’? on this 
remarkable stick caterpillar. The 
life of the caterpillar depends 
daily upon this uncanny resem- 
blance to a twig. Birds would 
eat it gladly, if they could spot 
it, so the caterpillar must eat at 
night while birds are asleep. 
Notice in my photograph the fine 
silk thread which helps to steady 
it during its long hours of rest. 

I kept the caterpillar, and 
very soon it spun a cocoon in a 
convenient corner ; and before the 
middle of June the moth emerged. 
It raced to the end of a conveni- 
ent stick, and there hung upside 
down, to allow its pale yellow 
wings to extend unhampered. In 
two hours they were dry enough 
to bear their precious burden off 
to find a mate, so that next 
year the cycle of nature should be repeated. 

A. BENINGTON. 


MILK COSTS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—May I be allowed to correct a remark 
regarding milk costs in the comprehensive 
review by Sir Herbert Matthews published in 
a recent issue of CouNTRY LIFE ? 

The only party who suffers loss on any 
part of the sale of milk is the producer, who 
receives for that part of the milk sold to make 
butter and cheese in this country less than 
half his cost price. Since approximately one- 
third of his output is disposed of for making 
these and other milk products, whereas ten 
times the equivalent of that quantity is imported 
in the shape of similar commodities, the 
British public pays for all the products thus 
consumed the equivalent of less than jd. per 
pint. Consequently, inspite of the fact that for 
milk bought in liquid form 3d. to 3$d. per 

int is paid, the cost of the whole of the milk 
consumed, liquid and manufactured, domestic 
and imported, is less than 14d. per pint. To- 
wards this low price the so-called subsidy or 
contribution from the tax-payer is insignificant, 
having, for instance, in the last year the effect 
of raising the pool price by only 0.076d. per 
gallon. If the British public could be got to see 
these easily verified facts, we should hear less 
of farmers being subsidised or of the necessity 
of cheap milk schemes.—J. H. HEap. 


A JOCKEY’S 100th BIRTHDAY 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—In the little Upper Silesian town of 
Heydebreck, Germany’s oldest jockey has just 
celebrated his hundredth birthday. His name 
is Johannes Geschlecht, and despite his great 
age he still enjoys good health, although, of 
course, his riding days are long past. From 
his earliest years he has been in close associa- 
tion with horses, his father being a cab-driver 

at Zyrowa in the Annaberg Mountains. 

In his sixteenth year young Geschlecht 
was entered for his first race as a jockey—at 
Breslau.—H. ScHWas. 
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GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


MODERN AND ANCIENT 


WO pieces of news that we have read lately suggest 
at once the modern and the ancient in golf. The one 
is that the Birkdale links has been chosen for the 
Open Championship of next year; the other, that the 
Ladies’ Golf Union is instituting a “ museum ” of interesting 
objects illustrating the history of ladies’ golf in this country. 

People still talk sometimes of the “‘ rota” of championship 
courses, but of course there has been no such thing for a number 
of years; the old succession of St. Andrews, Prestwick and 
Muirfield in Scotland, and Hoylake and Sandwich in England 
has long since been abolished. The courses, however, which 
have been admitted into this sacred circle—Westward Ho! for 
the Amateur Championship, Carnoustie for the Open, and 
Troon and St. Anne’s for both meetings, have all been of a 
certain ancient standing. Birkdale, at any rate in its present 
form, is modern by comparison. It is not in itself a new course, 
and it is certainly a good many years since I first saw those 
engaging valleys running between sandhills which seem pecu- 
liarly to belong to that part of Lancashire; but the present 
course, remodelled and made much longer and more ferocious 
than of old, and the present vast white club-house, which first 
struck “‘ an awe and terror on my aching sight” as I drove 
out to the Southport and Ainsdale course for the last Ryder 
Cup match, are still new, so that it is fair to rank Birkdale among 
the essentially modern courses. I am ashamed to say that I 
have not yet walked over it in its up-to-date guise, but everybody 
who knows it tells me that there could be no more proper course 
for an Open Championship, and I entirely believe it. More- 
over, Southport is ideally suited to house all the players and all 
the camp-followers whom they bring in their train. The 
Open Championship, pleasurable though it be, is a business 
meeting, and here is a business-like spot for it. For my own 
amusement I always wish that the championship were at 
Sandwich, where there are so many kind people to stay with, 
where the crowds are never too big, where the tea-tables in 
the garden outside the club-house give a gay and intimate air 
to the proceedings. But to-day in golf “ life is real, life is 
earnest,” and one cannot hope always to enjoy this agreeable 
and no doubt selfish privacy of which Sandwich, almost alone, 
retains the secret. For a modern championship Birkdale will 
make as good a venue as can be desired, and its choice will be 
generally approved. 

Now as to the ladies’ museum. ‘The word suggests pre- 
historic irons, huge and unwieldy as battle-axes, and wooden 
putters, bearing the magical name of Philp, that belonged to 
dead and gone heroes. The ladies’ museum, judged by that 
standard, will contain nothing very ancient, for their first cham- 
pionship took place no earlier than 1893, and it is delightful to 
know that Mrs. Miller, once Miss Pearson, who was one of the 
moving spirits, as well as the runner-up, in that Championship, 
is also one of the moving spirits in the museum. History, 
however, can travel fast or slow, and ancientness cannot be 
measured purely in terms of years. The six and forty years 
which have elapsed since that first Championship at St. Anne’s 
comprise in effect the whole history of ladies’ golf, and from that 
point of view the earliest pieces in the museum will be “ one 
with Nineveh and Tyre” and, judged by the progress that 
has been made since they were made, will be very ancient indeed. 
Looking through an old golfing diary of mine I came on an 
entry in December of 1903, rather illuminating on this point. 
A friend of mine got up a little private match at Sunningdale 
between six ladies and six men, in which the men had to give 
the odds of a stroke a hole. The leader of the ladies’ side was 
Miss Pascoe, the champion of a few years before ; 1 was chosen, 
a lamb to the slaughter, as her opponent, and I recall that our 
hostess had to make humble apologies as to the absurdly large 
odds, which were necessary owing to the weakness of the ladies’ 
“tail.” Nevertheless, believe it or not, my diary records the 
pleasing if unchivalrous fact that I won by 3 and 2. That 
‘just shows you,” doesn’t it? I should like to see somebody, 
very much better than I was, trying to give a stroke a hole to 
some corresponding lady. Even if lightning did not come down 
and strike him for his impertinence he would have a sorry time 
of it. 

The clubs in the museum will surprise only the ridiculously 
young ; but the “ apparel ” which is, as I read, to be exhibited 
will doubtless seem very odd indeed to everybody, though 
only a female eye will wholly appreciate it. My own very 
unobservant one, I am sure, will not. My first ladies’ champion- 


ship was at Hunstanton in 1914, when I watched with frantic 
admiration that trinity of great players, Miss Leitch, Miss 
Ravenscroft and Miss Dodd, with others only a little less 
Did they wear clothes very different from those of 


illustrious. 


to-day ? I suppose they must have done so, and they certainly 
did not wear mackintosh trousers ; but the picture of them which 
I conjure up (I remember in particular Miss Dodd’s fisherman’s 
cap) does not appear in the least strange. All I really know is 
that they “ looked very nice.” Doubtless exhibits from twenty 
years before would seem curious even to me. There were 
the hard straw hats, for instance, like that worn by Lady Margaret 
Scott in a familiar and charming photograph. When did they 
go out? Then I have dim visions of red double-breasted coats 
with gold buttons. I trust that is not merely a dream. There 
are boots, too, and it is to be hoped that there will be some 
good boot exhibits, because I fancy that some of the early ones 
were built on rather alpine lines. It is sad to think that too 
many of these museum pieces must have been consigned to 
the flames, but perhaps somebody will find a hitherto unsuspected 
cache of them. At any rate, if the worst comes to the worst, there 
will be photographs, and these will show at least something of what 
the early champions had to endure, when Lord Wellwood wrote 
that “ the posture and gestures requisite for a full swing are not 
particularly graceful when the player is clad in female dress.” 
What horrid and foolish blasphemy does that appear to-day ! 


GRAND NATIONAL WEIGHTS 


HE present conditions for the Grand National, which 

will be run for at Liverpool on March 24th, call for 

revision in as much as at the moment the handicapper, 

Mr. G. H. Freer, has the unenviable task of attempting 

to level up the best and the worst ’chasers in the country 
within a two and a half stone range. The word ‘‘ worst ” needs 
explaining. In an attempt to try and reduce the size of the field 
and so the risk of accidents in this steeplechase, it was decided 
to limit the entry to “‘ six year olds and upwards that have been 
placed first, second or third (by the Judge) in a ’chase of three 
miles or upwards, value 200 sovs. to the winner, or in any ’chase 
of any distance at Aintree, or of any ’chase of 500 sovs.’’ Briefly, 
this means that Mr. Freer, giving the bottom weight of ten stone 
to a horse that qualified by running third in a race in which there 
were, say, four runners, at a meeting like Taunton, has to mulct 
his top-weight with the maximum impost of 12s. 7lb. under which 
only Cloister (1893), Manifesto (1899), Jerry M. (1912) and 
Poethlyn (1919) have ever been successful. To find a remedy 
without detracting from the reputation of the event as the world’s 
greatest steeplechase is difficult, but the position could be allevi- 
ated by allowing a bigger range, with the bottom weight as it 
used to be at gst. 7lb., or by retaining the present range and lower- 
ing the top-weight to 12st. and the bottom to gst. 7lb. It is the 
poundage over 12st. that is the vital point. According to many 
authorities, every pound above that mark means treble as much 
when the last mile of the Aintree course has to be negotiated. 
Yet, under the present conditions, Mr. Freer had no alternative 
but to give Royal Mail, who won with r1st. 13lb. on his back in 
1937, the maximum weight, in order to give some of the lesser 
lights even a remote chance. Last year, it will be remembered, 
Royal Mail, with 12st. 7lb. on his back, broke a blood-vessel 
and was pulled up. Naturally, there will be a fear of this recurring, 
but he has been lightly raced since, and if sent to the post next 
month is certain to have a very big following. 

Like Gregalach and the dual winner, Reynoldstown, Royal 
Mail is by My Prince, a son of Marcovil that was bred by the late 
Lord St. Davids and, after winning the Union Jack Stakes and 
other races of £2,634, was sold to the British Bloodstock Agency 
for 1oogs. and re-sold by them to go to stud in Ireland. , At the 
time of his victory Royal Mail belonged to the late Mr. Lloyd 
Thomas, but at his death was sold to Mrs. Camille Evans—of 
“Gibson Girl” fame—for 6,500gs. and now carries her mauve 
and cerise hooped jacket. Next in order of weight Mr. Freer 
has placed Macaulay with 12st. 4lb., and Airgead Sios with 
12st. 1lb. The former, who was bred by Lord Rosebery and 
is by Mr. J. A. de Rothschild’s horse, Bolingbroke, has never 
been over the Aintree course, and holds a previous engagement 
in the Cheltenham Gold Cup which will suit him better; the 
latter, who belongs to Sir Francis Towle, fell in last year’s event 
and seems unlikely to get the distance. Following these and on 
the 11st. 13lb. mark there is Royal Danieli, who with rolb. less 
ran-up to the American horse, Battleship, last March, and was 
probably an unlucky loser, as he lost more ground through being 
interfered with by a loose horse than the head by which he was 
beaten. The extra weight will mean much over the Aintree 
country, but he is built to carry it, and is of just the right age— 
eight—to do so. Dunhill Castle, with 11st. glb., is the next, 
and has, apparently, been weighted on his recent victories at 
Newbury. Last year, when shouldering trost. 2lb., he fell at 
Becher’s Brook on the second circuit. Cooleen and Savon figure 
on the 11st. 8lb. mark. No mare has won since Shannon Lass 
scored in 1932, but Cooleen, who belongs to Mr. J. V. Rank, was 
second to Royal Mail two years ago, and was narrowly beaten out 
ofa place last season. She is by Loch Lomond and, though short 
of finishing speed, does not know the meaning of the word “ fall.” 
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Savon, one of the Newmarket hopes, has now been scratched 
by his owner, Captain Lionel Montague, to the regret of those 
who saw in him a likely winner of the race. Rockquilla, who fell 
last March, has now 11st. 7lb., or an increase of 13lb. on account 
of a very meritorious victory in the Grand Sefton ’Chase over 
similar country, while Jovial Judge, whose Liverpool experience 
consists of an unsuccessful effort in the Molyneux ’Chase, has 11st. 
4lb. to shoulder. Owned by Mr. Jack Jarvis, the well known 
flat-race trainer, he has the advantage of being under the tutelage 
of Mr. Tom Leader, who had the training of both Sprig and 
Gregalach when they were successful. 

Rudolph IV, on the 11st. 3lb. mark, was given the top-weight 
of the hunter class, but he will not run, and the next to note is 
Teme Willow (1ost. 13lb.), an eight year old son of the Derby 
winner, Fifinella’s half-brother, Sirvente, that is out of Teme- 
bred, she by Diamond Jubilee. Like Jovial Judge, he is 
a newcomer to the Grand National field, though he has twice won 
the National Hunt Handicap ’Chase at Cheltenham, and was by 
no means disgraced when he ran third to Rockquilla (rec. 3lb.) 
and MacMoffat (rec. 17Ilb.) in the Grand Sefton ’Chase at Liver- 
pool in November. The fences seem to have no fears for him, 
and as he has now to receive 11lb. from Rockquilla, the change- 
over of a stone makes him look one of the most leniently handi- 
capped horses in the event. Sir Edward Hanmer, his owner, 
bought him privately ; his trainer, Mr. Rimell, was responsible 
for Forbra, when he scored in 1932. 

Mr. Basil Briscoe is another trainer not new to 


“<c 


National ”’ 


COUNTRY 
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honours ; Golden Miller was under his charge when he won in 
1934. For the coming race he has under his care the National 
Hunt Steeplechase winner, St. George II (1ost. 11lb.), and the 
Countess of Granard’s Montrejeu II. The only horse that has 
ever completed the National Hunt and Grand National double 
to date is Why Not, who in 1886 carried Mr. C. J. Cunningham 
to victory in the former race, then run for at Malton, and Mr. 
Arthur Nightingall to win the Liverpool event eight years later. 
St. George II is certain not to fall, and revels in the deep going, 
but is hardly the class for a race of this description, and Montrejeu 
(1ost. 4lb.) has a near hind fetlock that has been giving a lot of 
trouble. He is a rare jumper, leniently treated, but not too sound. 
More to be fancied are Workman, who ran third last year, and 
Blue Shirt, who on that occasion finished seventh. Workman has 
now 4lb. more to shoulder; Blue Shirt has an additional 1lb. 
As both are young, gradually maturing-horses, these additions are 
unimportant, and both are undergoing sound preparation. The 
last brace to note for the purpose of this article are Miss Dorothy 
Paget’s Kilstar (1ost. 3lb.) and Lord Derby’s Under Bid (1ost.) who 
is nominated by Sir Humphrey de Trafford. A newcomer to 
Liverpool, the former will do better a year or so hence ; the latter, 
who finished ninth last year, has been going well at Newmarket, 
and in Captain Percy Whitaker has a trainer who knows everything 
there is to know about the preparation of jumpers. It is early yet 
to attempt a forecast of the runners, let alone the winner, but 
from a first glance at the weights the most to like are Teme Willow 
Royal Danieli and Workman in that order. ROYSTON. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


LORD ROSEBERY’S HOUSE IN BERKELEY SQUARE 


NE of the last residential 

strongholds of Berkeley 

Square has surrendered 

to the inevitable—that 

is to say, it has been 
sold for redevelopment. It is Lord 
Rosebery’s house on the west side 
of the Square. About fourteen 
years ago the house next door to it 
was adapted as showrooms, and the 
present writer well remembers 
being invited by an eminent West 
End estate agent to accompany 
him to the Square to look at what 
he regarded as a melancholy sign 
of departing grandeur. Yet the 
changes that are happening were 
clearly foreshadowed when Devon- 
shire House was sold, Lansdowne 
House shared a like fate, and indeed 
as far back as 1919, when so much 
of Berkeley Square was sold to 
the Samuel Estates. Licences for 
the conversion of premises to 
business use were granted, and 
Lord Berkeley’s sale of 20 acres was 
the plainest of preludes to drastic 
changes. Since then many of the 
mansions in Berkeley Square have 
been converted into offices, for 
example, that occupied by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co., who moved 
there after half a century in Mount 
Street. Another leading estate 
agency, Messrs. Lofts and Warner, 
have taken offices there, and within 
the last few weeks Berkeley Square House, 
which covers the site of a score of famous 
mansions in the Square and in Bruton Street, 
has been taken, lock, stock and _ barrel, 
for the Air Ministry. Bruton Street has 





UPPER HAWKSFOLD., FERNHURST 


A MODERN HOUSE 
HASLEMERE 


PPER HAWKSFOLD, at 
three miles from Haslemere, is a charm- 


Green Street, Mayfair, the joint 
agents being Messrs. Collins and 
Collins. 

Tenancies of furnished houses, 
offered by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, include one in Ken- 
sington Palace Gardens and another 
in Regent’s Park. 

When No. 18, Grosvenor 
Place, the residence of the late 
Lady Dalziel of Wooler, is sold it 
will probably suffer a change from 
residential to official use. Most of 
the large mansions overlooking the 
gardens of Buckingham Palace 
have been so dealt with. Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons have fixed the 
auction for March 7th, at Arlington 
Street. 

The late Viscount Caillard 
resided for some years in Wing- 
field House, near Trowbridge. It 
is of stone, and exhibits both 
Jacobean and Queen Anne work. 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
state that an offer of £4,250 would 
be accepted. 

Half a mile of trout fishing 
in the Wylye goes with Little 
Bathampton, near Salisbury, a 
modernised house dated 1580, and 
570 acres, which Messrs. James 
Styles and Whitlock have sold, in 
association with Messrs. John D 
Wood and Co. 


THE NEW MINISTER’S FARM 
IR REGINALD DORMAN-SMITH, the 


new Minister of Agriculture, will enter 
into possession next month of a farm of 180 
acres at Stodham Park, Liss, which he has bought 


NEAR 


Fernhurst, 


become a business thoroughfare, and a road 
out of Berkeley Square into Curzon Street 
has completed the alteration of the character 
of both the Square and Curzon Street. The 
west side of the Square has withstood to the 
last the pressure of changes, but, like most of 
Mayfair, it has found the struggle unequal. 
Even in streets that still retain a residential 
preponderance, the advent of blocks of flats 
has foreshadowed the eventual destiny of the 
old order. It may be said that flats are resi- 
dential, and they are, but they imply and import 
much that is fundamentally different from the 
ideal of Mayfair as it used to be, the essence 
of fashionable residential London. Perhaps, 
happily for them, people of the present genera- 
tion know nothing of Berkeley Square as it 
was in its grand days, and those who retain a 
recollection of what it was in mid-Victorian 
times have become hardened to the shock of 
one change after another, not only in Mayfair 
but throughout London as it used to be. Lord 
Rosebery’s mansion was that whence in 
1782 the daughter of the head of Childs’ 
Bank eloped with the tenth Earl of West- 
morland. Messrs. George Trollope and Sons 
acted for Lord Rosebery, and the buyer’s 
agents were Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and 
Partners. 


ing modern house with 80 acres, which Messrs. 
Constable and Maude are to sell. The freehold 
is priced at £10,000 or, with only 8 acres— 
that is, without the farm—at £7,500. Certain 
fitted furniture can be bought at a low price. 
It would seem worth while for any buyer of 
the property to take the farm, for it has a good 
house, cottages and buildings, and a woodland 
fringe through which a stream meanders. 
The vendor had Upper Hawksfold designed 
for his own occupation, the architects being 
Messrs. Spalding and Myers. Few houses 
have a more complete installation of electricity 
and heating. [Illustrated particulars may be 
had from the Mount Street office of Messrs. 
Constable and Maude. The firm’s sales include, 
with Messrs. Weller, Son and Grinstead, 
Manor Farm, 424 acres in West Harting, near 
Petersfield ; and, with Messrs. Douglas Ross, 
Old House Farm, 65 acres, and a sixteenth 
century house, at Coolham. 


TOWN HOUSE TENANCIES 
OINTLY with Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co., Messrs. J. Trevor and Sons have 
re-let No. 33, Chesham Place, and can receive 
offers to buy the residence. The firm has 
also found a tenant for a corner mansion in 


in order to be near his constituents at Petersfield. 
He has sold Dockenfield Manor, near Farnham. 
It has always been his custom to take as active 
a part in the actual management of his farms 
as his time permitted. 

Captain W. P. L. Savill wishes to sell 
Welford Grange, near Rugby. It is a large 
house in 48 acres, and there is stabling of the 
character required for followers of the Pytchley 
and Fernie. The house has been modernised. 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons and Mr. G. E. 
Ingman are the agents. 

Edderton, a Ross-shire estate of 4,000 acres, 
close to Dornoch Firth, and having upon it 
the Hill of Tain, awaits a buyer through Messrs. 
Walker, Fraser and Steele. 

In that part of the Weald of Kent which 
Hasted called the Hundred of Horsmonden, 
four miles from Paddock Wood Junction, is 
a restored and modernised old manor house 
known as Hayle. Its Elizabethan features, 
such as the oak beams and open fireplaces, 
have been carefully preserved. The gardens 
and orchard extend to nearly 7 acres. Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. offer the freehold. 
It is understood that an offer of £6,500 would 
be favourably considered. 

ARBITER. 
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The New Homes of 


Barker Coachwork 
Fi or 229 B €AYS the highest praise of Coachwork has 


been expressed in the phrase 


bi Wy Parker 
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But the march of time calls for continual modernisation and so 1939 
heralds a new and wonderfully equipped factory at Elvedon Road, 
Willesden, N.W.10. (Tel: Willesden 5901); also a more central 
Repair Works at 77, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W.3. (Tel: 
Flaxman 5721). 


As a result, our many patrons are assured of a still higher standard 
of service and efficiency. 


We shall continue to specialise in Rolls-Royce, Daimler and Bentley 
cars, and we take pleasure in announcing that we have now been 
appointed official retailers for the famous Lagonda cars. 





BARKER & CO., (COACHBUILDERS) L©., Hi 
66, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.| 


| Telephone: Grosvenor 2421 
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Telephone No. : Telegraphic Address : 
Central 3090 ‘Antiques, Aberdeen’ 


JOHN BELL 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


56-58, BRIDGE ST... ABERDEEN 





An extremely fine Antique Gilt Mirror with beauti- 
fully carved frame and original gilding. Height 4 feet 
9 inches, width 32 inches. Period circa 1750. 





Antique Inlaid Sheraton Mahogany Double Corner 
Cupboard with original oval astragal door above 
and panelled doors below. 





. vt 
Antique Georgian Mahogany Two Pedestal Dining Table, with loose centre leaf. When 


fully extended it measures 8 feet 9 inches long and is 4 feet 6 inches wide. Period 
circa 1815. 


SCOTLAND 
ANTIQUES 




















WORKS OF ART 








Branch Showroom : 


398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, Sige a 
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Fine Antique Hepplewhite Mahogany Shield-back Antique Raeburn Mahogany Arm Chair with 

Arm Chair with attractively carved splats. It is GLASGOW original Gros-Point Needlework. The arms and 








covered in Gordon Tartan. Period, circa 1785. legs are attractively fluted. Period, circa 1760. 
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AGRICULTURE and the NEW MINISTER’S POLICY 


ROYAL COMMISSION OR LEVY-SUBSIDY ? 
By J. H. HEAP 


In the following article Mr. Heap, who is a past Chairman of the Milk Committee of the Central and Associated Chambers 
of Agriculture and a recognised authority on dairy economics, indicates the views of the new Minister of Agriculture and the 
terms of the various agricultural policies he has to consider. 


HE appointment of Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, M.P., 

as Minister of Agriculture presents as pretty a problem 

in political strategy as could be desired by any old-time 

parliamentarian. Is the motive of the Prime Minister, 

in making the appointment, a challenge to farmers them- 
selves to produce a satisfactory solution of their grievances, 
through their leader and union? Or is it a genuine simple belief 
and trust in the ability of farmers to effect this solution if given 
the opportunity ? Under either supposition Mr. Chamberlain 
has made a masterly move by compelling the National Farmers’ 
Union to drop all combativeness and fall into line behind the 
newly appointed Minister. 

Sir Reginald himself has also been given his own personal 
problem to solve by his appointment. For, less than two months 
ago, he made a formal statement in a paper on agricultural policy 
at the annual meeting of the Farmers’ Club in London. His 
starting point and conclusion in that paper was that farmers 
must ask for a Royal Commission to advise the country on what, 
in its own interests, should be the rightful place of agriculture 
in the national economy. 


FARMERS AND THE “MAN IN THE STREET” 

This, to his audience, rather tame and disappointing con- 
clusion seems to have been forced on Sir Reginald because experi- 
ence had proved that the country would not listen to warnings 
given by farmers themselves. His own ideas as to what could 
and should be done were expressed forcibly enough, but his 
attitude then was conveyed by his saying “‘ You and I will not 
be allowed to provide an answer which will convince our master, 
the ‘ man in the street.’’’ Dramatic indeed is the change in his 
situation, which calls upon him now, a few weeks later, as a 
Cabinet Minister to prescribe for both farmers and the man in 
the street the Government’s answer to that important question. 

What will be Sir Reginald’s reaction to this change? Will 
he use his office merely for the purpose of securing the appointment 
of a Royal Commission ? Or will he proceed on the assumption 
that in his capacity of Minister he can introduce the farmers’ 
idea of what should be our national objective, and the proposals 
for achieving that end? If he contents himself with the former 
step he will (according to his own admission) fully appreciate 
the misgiving with which our farmers might view its adoption. 

But he does not share this 
misgiving, for his view is that 
the Government are (or were 
then) no more clear than the 
farmers as to the ultimate aim of 
their agrarian policy. So they 
need (or needed) an investigation 
by a Commission to guide them. 
But the question, now, is in a 
nutshell: Is the new Minister 
able or willing to render the 
Commission unnecessary by 
himself indicating what should 
be the ultimate aim ? 


MINISTER’S PERSONAL 
VIEWS 

Sir Reginald did not, on 
the occasion discussed, commit 
himself to the advocacy of any 
of the lines of action now put 
forward by agricultural organ- 
isations. But he did definitely 
come down on the side of those 
who support an expansionist 
policy for agriculture. It is 
necessary to say this, because 
there is an important section of 
the community whose real view 
(though seldom expressed) is 
that home agriculture should 
not be encouraged to expand. 

Sir Reginald comes out de- 
cidedly in opposition to these 
agrarian defeatists when he says 
that our aim should surely be to 
ensure that each and every acre 
of our land should be put to its 
full and proper use, with all that 
it means as regards labour and 
equipment. He believes that, 
given reasonable conditions, the 
number of those engaged in agri- 
culture could be increased by at 
least one million, and output by 
at least one hundred millions, 


COMING 





TO CURSE AND 


The march of Suffolk farmers through London last week 
was joined by some thousands of farmers, their wives, 
and farm workers from other parts of England and Wales. 
The appointment of Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith to the 
Ministry of Agriculture transformed what was intended 
to bring home to Londoners the plight of farmers into a 
demonstration of support for the new Minister 


and that requirements of capital goods for the reconditioning of 
our land, buildings and equipment would provide a tremendous 
amount of urban employment. 

But, sympathetic as he is towards an enquiry by a Royal 
Commission, he is strongly against interference by commissions 
in the internal affairs of farmers. As regards outside industries 
he recognises the damage done to our export trade, and the further 
threats to it, by the determination of the Dominions to press ahead 
with development of their secondary industries. And he is fully 
sensible of the dependence of such industries, and the vitality of 
our nation, on a prosperous home agriculture. 


RIVAL AGRICULTURAL POLICIES 

These are sound elementary views on which to build; and 
the Minister, in not going beyond them, starts free from com- 
mittal to the policy of any agricultural organisation, even that of 
the Union of which he was President. That organisation claims 
that there is common agreement in Parliament on the two prin- 
ciples which it advocates, namely, price insurance, and the effective 
regulation of food imports. By price insurance is meant the 
guaranteeing of a minimum price by the Government making 
up any deficiency on price received as compared with a standard 
price. 

But, as the National Farmers’ Union has expressly refrained 
from advocating levies on imported agricultural produce as a 
means of financing price insurance, the Government will be 
tempted to limit output and make the contribution from the 
national exchequer for this purpose as little as possible. Thus, 
in the case of manufactured milk, the guaranteed price may be so 
low as to be worthless. There is, therefore, a possibility of response 
to the N.F.U.’s propaganda running counter to one of the 
Minister’s elementary principles, that each and every acre should 
be put to its full use. 

The same objection applies to the policy of the Agricultural 
Committee of the Conservative Members of Parliament, who 
simply recommend standard prices, without indicating whether 
these are to be expressly declared and maintained by regulating 
imports and production, as suggested by the Rural Reconstruction 
Association, or subsidised by deficiency payments in accordance 
with the N.F.U. plan. And again, as regards the plan for sub- 
sidising wages proposed by the Central and Associated Chambers 
of Agriculture, there has been 
reluctance to indicate how this 
scheme is to be financed, and 
therefore encouragement to the 
Government to refuse the sub- 
stantial help necessary if it is 


to be borne by the general 
exchequer. 
RETURN TO LEVY- 


SUBSIDY 


All these plans, therefore, 
miss the chance of redirecting 
attention to an attractive method 
of financing assistance to agri- 
culture, namely, the until 
recently official long-term policy 
of the Government itself—levy- 
subsidy. A tariff, so modest as 
not to affect retail prices, if 
imposed on all agricultural 
produce and strictly reserved for 
its professed purpose, would 
provide sufficient funds to give 
very substantial assistance to 
home agriculture. Such a tariff 
is now advocated by industrial 
organisations outside agriculture, 
who have come to recognise the 
unfair advantage given in this 
market to overseas producers. 
The Secretary to the Dominions 
in 1935 emphasised the advant- 
ages of the levy-subsidy, and if 
support could then come from 
that quarter, the re-introduction 
of the policy by the new Min- 
ister should not be difficult and 
would make his subsequent task 
far easier. Its great recommen- 
dation to the public is that no 
obstacle or regulation is placed 
on imported foods, that the 
tariff is insignificant and yet 
relieves the Exchequer from 
any contribution to agriculture. 
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THE vital need of the nation is for greater farming 
efficiency. The letter here reproduced has an urgent 
message for every agriculturist. It is but one of hun- 
dreds—all proclaiming the identical experience—THAT 
DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE AND WHEEL EQUIP- 
MENT PAYS. 


Why hesitate in face of overwhelming evidence? 


Full details and estimates of conversion costs on request. 


TYRES & 
WHEELS 
for HORSE-DRAWN VEHICLES 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD., Fert Dunlop. Birmingham. 


Branches throughout the World. 
CF... 
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BISHOP HOOPER’S LODGING, 103, WESTGATE ST., 
GLOUCESTER. An excellent example of half-timber con- 
struction dating from early 17th century. 

In the cigarette world another number with definite 
associations is Player’s No.3. Exquisitely cool and 
mellow in smoking, the choice Virginia leaf used 
in manufacture ensures that little extra quality 
which always appeals to the discerning smoker. 


PLAYER'S 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 


20 FoR 1/4 50 soa 303 
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COLT CEDAR HOUSES 
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TYPICAL COLT CEDAR HOUSE, based on designs by 

Mr. Austin Blomfield, A.R.I.B.A., with 3 reception, 5 bed and 
2 bathrooms, servants’ hall, ete., for less than £2,000, ready for 
occupation, erected for a client in the Grafton Hunt in Northants. 
Guaranteed drier, warmer and immune against interior condensation. 
Insurance 2/6%. Reprints from “Country Life” and ‘ Homes 
and Gardens” describing other large houses with illustrated 
booklet free on application, stating requirements and site locality. 


Ww. C. COLT 


SON & CO. LTD. 


BETHERSDEN - ASHFORD - KENT 


BETHERSDEN 216 





HERE are a few models of cars 
manufactured by firms of ancient 
lineage which still retain their 
characteristic appearance from year 
to year and, though keeping them- 

selves up to date so far as comfort and 

equipment are concerned, refuse to bow 
to the temporary dictates of fashion. The 
manufacturers of this type of car still believe 
that it should look something like a car 
and do not try to hide the fact that there is 
an engine in the conventional place in front. 

Among British firms in the highest class 

which stand by this principle the name of 

Armstrong Siddeley is particularly famous. 

I had an opportunity of trying recently 
one of the latest 25 h.p. limousines. This 
was supplied by the firm complete with 
chauffeur, and as the owner of this type 
of vehicle is generally being driven in the 
back seats I spent the major portion of 
my test in that position. 

From the passenger point of view this 


Armstrong Siddeley limousine is fit to 
rank with the most luxurious cars built 
to-day ; but its price is not excessive, being 


only £745, while the annual tax for the 
six-cylinder 3}-litre engine is £19 10s. per 
annum. 

The weight of the whole car is just 
over two tons, but the engine deals with 
this in a quiet and effortless manner, and, 
owing to the excellent transmission, which 
includes a pre-selective four-speed gear 
box of the Wilson type, the running at all 
speeds is exceptionally smooth and silent. 
For a car which performs in such a quiet 
and effortless man- 
ner it is surprising 
to find that the 
acceleration is so 
good, as o to 50 
m.p.h. only _ re- 
quires a trifle over 
2osecs. from the 
standing start, 
while the maximum 
speed onthird gear, 
which is completely 
silent, is about 60 
m.p.h., and on top 
gear the maximum 
is a trifle under 
75 m.p.h. When 
sitting in the back 
the car can be kept 
cruising on main 
roads at about 50 
m.p.h., and at 
this speed it is 
possible to read 
a book or paper. 
The rear springs 
are damped _ by 
hydraulic shock 
absorbers, the 
resistance of which 
can be made 
higher or lower 
by a control on 
the instrument 
panel. For cruis- 
ing about London 
or large towns 
the springing can 
be kept soft, while 
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“THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 


By THe Hon. MAYNARD GREVILLE. 
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ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 25 H.P. LIMOUSINE 











SPECIFICATION 
Six cylinders, 82.5mm. bore by 
114mm. stroke. Capacity, 3,670 c.c. 
R.A.C. rating, 25.35 h.p. £19 10s. tax. 
Overhead valves, push-rod operated. 
85 b.h.p. at 3,600 r.p.m. Coil ignition 
with 12-volt battery. Armstrong Sidde- 
ley balanced transmission incorporating 
four-speed Wilson-type pre-selective gear 
box. Bendix semi-servo brakes. Over- 
all length, 15ft. 3ins. Weight, unladen, 
4ocwt. 3qrs. Price, £745. 
Performance 
Tapley Meter 
Sone Geat Max. pull Gradient 
. Ratio Ibs. per ton) climbed 
Top = tol 170 Ibs. | 1 in 13.1 
3rd i . «2 240 ,. ce 
2nd as i 350 ,, 1, 63 
Ist 16.7 1 
Acceleration 
From rest to 50 in 21 seconds 
surface of the road. In a car of this 
type the weight in the back may vary 


considerably as between one person or five, 
and this compensation of the shock absorb- 
ers is particularly useful when dealing with 
these varying loads. 

This type of car is often used by people 
of a certain age, and the greatest comfort 


not only in the seating but also as to the 
means of entering or leaving is required. 
The four doors of this car are of ample 
size and open through a large angle. 


The 
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back seat is extremely comfortable, and 
three people can easily be seated abreast 
on it when the central arm-rest is in the 
raised position. When this is down it is 
converted into a couple of comfortable 
armchairs. A small winding handle which 
is easily accessible alters the angle of this 
rear seat so that the passengers can choose 
whether they will sit comparatively upright 
to read or look at the country, or recline 
at their ease. There is a folding foot-rest 
above the soft rug on the floor, while the 
two folding occasional seats are exception- 
ally comfortable, though of course not so 
deeply upholstered as the rear seat itself. 

So far as the fittings are concerned 
these are of the usual luxurious type for 
a car of this kind. The driver can be 
communicated with through the medium 
of a microphone, or there is a sliding division 
arranged so that a glass panel just behind 
the driver’s head can be slid sideways. 
Ventilation has been carefully studied—the 
rear quarter-windows sliding, as do also 
the front-door windows, through a small 
angle to admit and expe! air. 

So far as driving the car itself is con- 
cerned, one can envy the chauffeur who has 
it in his charge, as visibility is excellent 
and all the controls are conveniently situ- 
ated, while the self-changing gear box and 
the special anti-snatch Armstrong Siddeley 
transmission make the control exceptionally 
simple. 

The steering is light for so large a 
car, and handles well at high speeds on 
the road, while special care does not have 
to be exercised 
when negotiating 
bumpy surfaces, 
as the springing 
is fully able to 
look after the com- 
fort of the passen- 
gers at the back. 
The car does not 
sway excessively 
on corners, and 
gives the driver a 
feeling of solid 


confidence. The 
brakes are good 
and are not too 


fierce for a car of 
this type. It is, I 
think, a very bad 
thing to have 
excessively light 
and fierce brakes 
on a_ limousine, 
as quick stops can 
so often injure 
the passengers by 
throwing them 
about the roomy 
interior, as_ they 
are not wedged 
together as in a 
smaller car. 

The Arm- 
strong Siddeley 
gear box is com- 
pletely silent on 
all ratios, and it 
is difficult for the 
passengers to tell 


out on the open on what gear they 
roads it can be are being driven, 
hardened slightly acts : : while the back 
according to the THE INTERIOR OF THE ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY LIMOUSINE WITH axle is also com- 
load and the ONE OCCASIONAL SEAT RAISED mendably silent. 
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ROGRESS indeed 





a limousine which in appearance, body 
space, comfort, quality —in every respect—is a true Daimler. 

Progress in production methods combined with Daimler’s 40 

| years’ experience in body design and construction have made 
| such economy possible. A fine example of Daimler vogue 


wedded to Daimler value is this limousine at £875. 


British Cars Last’ Longer 


| 
1 
THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED, DAIMLER WORKS, COVENTRY London Distributors: STRATSTONE, 27 PALL MAIL & 40 BERKILEY 81 | 
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THE HUNTING WEEK 


AN OUTSTANDING DAY FOR THE WARWICKSHIRE 





FORRARD AWAY WITH THE SOUTH WOLD AFTER THEIR PARTNEY FIXTURE 


UNTING during the past week 
has been carried on under rather 
difficult conditions. Fog, frost, 
snow and, in some places, foot- 
and-mouth disease have all as- 

sisted in hindering sport. Parts of the 
countryside, too, are under water, so that 
various areas are unable to be hunted. 

All over the country the going has been 
hock-deep, which, although it may be 
propitious for scenting conditions, means a 
great wear and tear of horseflesh. Many 
hunters will finish the season a trifle slack 
behind the girths. Notwithstanding these 
facts, many packs have been able to record 
good days. ‘The Warwickshire, for example, 
had two of the best days of recent years 


last week, while the Cotswold scored a 
good hound hunt, and the Oakley were 
also busily employed. 

Albrighton Woodland.—When these 


hounds met at the Danery, Quatford, on 
Wednesday, February ist, they found a 
brace of foxes in Stanmore, both of which 
went to ground immediately. Then they 
had a fast fifteen minutes from Burf Castle 
where their fox also got to ground; then, 
finding in the Long Covert, Dudmaston, 
they had a good fifty-five minutes before 
losing at Coton. On Saturday, from the 
meet at The Cat, Enville, they immediately 
found in the Big Woods, and the fox went 
over the Sheep Walks, through Grey Fields 
Coverts to the large Arley Woods. They 
found again in Hampton Valley and ran 
to the Black Hills, past the Forrest to the 
Mere and on to Pagets Gorse, parallel to 
the golf course, to The Hoo, and ran into 
their fox in the open near to Church Gorse. 
This was an excellent hunt of two hours 
and fifteen minutes over a nice line of 
country. 

Bedale.—On February 1st hounds had 
a good hunt when they met at Grimescar 
Mill. Finding an outlier which had done 
much poultry damage locally, hounds 
were soon running hard. Going through 
Newton Picot Wood and on by Bloody 
Fields, crossing the Gatenby road between 
the wood and the village of that name, 
they reached Smearholmes, then crossed 
the Great North Road beyond, near Low- 
ness. With Carthorpe on the right they 
entered the stronghold Camphill Wood, 
which they reached in just under the hour. 

Here other foxes were much in evi- 
dence, and whether hounds stuck to their 
hunted fox or not is impossible to say, 
but after some covert hunting they got 
away at the S end, and, running at a slower 
pace, were finally beaten near the Thirsk 
road when pointing for Howgrave—after 
running in all for an hour and forty minutes 
and making a six and a half miles point. 

Hertfordshire (North).—A large field 
enjoyed a brilliant hunt on February rst, 
when the dog hounds met at Meppershall. 
Hounds were soon speaking to a fox in 
the Square Covert, and coming away close 


to his brush they ran fast, with Gravenhurst 
on their right, to Shillington Mill. They 
continued at a slower pace across the 
Gravenhurst-Silsoe road to Cain Hill. The 
fox twisted and dodged about a great deal 
in Wrest Park, so hounds were taken on to 
Cainhoe Park Wood, where Mr. Cook had 
one of the right sort. 

There was a wonderful cry as hounds 
raced round the covert, and they were soon 
away to Patemans. Nor was there any 
delay, and hounds ran on through Cain 
Hill and, after crossing the Silsoe-Graven- 
hurst road, they hunted beautifully across 
the big ploughs by Higham Gobion almost 
to Heaton Manor. Here there was a check, 
but a timely holloa on the Shiilington- 
Hexton road set them going again, and, 
after crossing the Pegsdon Hills and the 
Hexton-Hitchin road, hounds hunted at a 
slower pace through Markham’s Hill to 
Lilley Hoo, where scent failed on the 
snow. The time of this good hunt was 
two hours and the farthest point six miles, 
easily the best hunt of the season. 

Hurworth.—The Hurworth were en- 
tertained by Mr. Consett when they met 
on Saturday at Brawith Park. The going 
was very deep and horses had a hard task, 
as the dog pack ran very fast. There 
were at least a brace of foxes in Kilvington 
Whin. The selected one ran _ towards 
Sandholme and along the Cod Beck, being 
marked to ground at the north end of 
Brawith Park. 

From Mrs. Glover’s plantation hounds 
crossed the Thirsk and Northallerton road 
at the top of Purgatory Bank, and ran, with 
Sunny Hill on the left, to the Bell Rush 
at Thornton-le-Street. They crossed the 
drive and, with the Big Wood just on the 
right, turned right past the Stud Farm and 
were beaten near the West Lodge after a 
capital hunt of forty-five minutes. Banners 
and the Crosby Coverts were blank, but 
finding at once in Oliver’s Whin the pack 
ran very nicely past Pilrigg to Chester 
House and, going on past the Poultry Farm 
to the Cod Beck, crossed near the ford. 

Going through the north end of Sigston 
Wood, they ran on below Beacon Hill and, 
bending left-handed by Old Carr Grange, 
crossed to Over Silton Lane, and entering 
Silton Wood had to be stopped as they 
came out on top to cross the moor in deep 
snow with drifts wall high. This very good 
hunt of forty minutes with a four-mile 
point ended an excellent day’s sport. 

V.W.H. (Cirencester).—After having 
been stopped for three weeks owing to 
foot-and-mouth restrictions, it was heart- 
breaking to have this return of snow. 
However, a few keen spirits overcame 
broken-down telephones and ventured forth 
to Kemble station on January 27th. Hounds 
got an excellent start from. Kemble Wood, 
but not one of them could speak to the line, 
and quite half the pack behaved as if there 
was no fox on foot at all. Two checks 





were overcome by tracking the fox in the 
snow, but it was hopeless. 

Before hounds had been put into 
Flesteridge a proper “ January’ fox was 
away at once, and in half an hour scenting 
conditions had entirely changed. They 
ran really hard and straight to Swatnage. 
Just as history looked like being made, 
the fox was headed and lost. A grand hunt 
was enjoyed later from Braydon, when 
hounds were eventually run out of scent. 

On Saturday, the meet was at Saxon 
Arch. Hounds ran well all day, but some 
exposed fields carried no scent at all, and 
several human ‘ hounds” did invaluable 
tracking in the snow. It is often noticed 
that individual hounds seem to have their 
special ‘‘ day out.” On Saturday one bitch 
who never appears in the forefront seemed 
to find no difficulty in the snow and showed 
the way all day. It was interesting also to 
note that they ran nearly mute. 

Warwickshire.— On January 31st, 
after meeting at Lower Brailes, hounds 
found in the gorse just above the village, on 
the side of the Shipston road. They rose 
the hill, ran through Jenny Swift, then sank 
it, and ran on to within two fields of Old 
Dyke. 

Here the fox again turned to the high 
ground, and ran the road, or parallel with 
it, to Winderton, then to the gorse above 
Compton Wynyates, and about here Gillson 
was obliged to give the pack a little help, 
for almost the only time in a remarkable 
hunt. The fox set his mask for the Vale, 
and hounds ran straight and hard, between 
Burland Farm and Oxhill, and _ straight 
over the Banbury-Stratford road near 
Mr. Wood’s farm, where the fox bent 
left-handed towards Herd Hill, but, turning 
right instead, took a line to Kineton Oaks, 
whence he was viewed away by the first 
whipper-in. 

On hounds ran, with Watts’s Gorse 
to their left, to Marlborough Farm, and 
still on, to Ireland Farm. Here this wonder- 
ful fox turned over the Gaydon road (I 
should have mentioned that he was viewed, 
only two fields ahead, on Marlborough 
Farm) and, leaving Chadsunt two fields 
to his left, ran through Fletcher’s Coppice 
and, just touching Verney’s Gorse, over 
the high road, through Hit or Miss to 
Itchington Holt. The fox ran _ straight 
through the top end of the covert, and 
away at the Sybil’s Gorse end of it, to 
Chesterton Wood. Here again he did not 
dwell, but broke on the Chesterton village 
side, and just managed to get to ground 
in a field on some high ground to the right 
of the village, at the end of a magnificent 
hunt—a point of at least eleven and a half 
miles, and twenty as hounds ran. The 
time was two hours and ten minutes. It 
is needless to say that many of the riders 
did not get to the end of it; but of the 
twenty couples of bitches, nineteen and a 
half were up when the fox went to ground. 
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SOME SPRING CRUISES 


AS it really worth being robbed 
of sixpence for that London 
evening paper on the quay at 
Marseilles ? Sixpence to read 
of floods, cancelled sports fix- 
tures, political demonstrations, and to see 
pictures of people with upturned collars 
hurrying under dripping umbrellas ? 

It may be February there, and there 
may be two more months until the passing 
of March winds and April showers allow 
England’s weather to start being bearable 
again. But here in the Mediterranean the 
path of the cruise liner lies in sunshine, 
under blue skies and over shimmering 
seas. QOne’s ticket paid, all one need do is 
admire the beauties of nature and be 
waited on like a caliph. 

If you are sufficiently rested after that 
gargantuan meal, such as only cruise liners 
seem to provide, what about a tour of the 
ship? It may be very pleasant watching 
the energetic ones at their deck tennis, 
but one must have some exercise. 

The veranda café, the bar, the smoking- 
room, comfortable as they are, are definitely 
those of a liner. But inside, the decorations, 
the windows (not portholes), rooms (not 
cabins), beds (not berths) and broad stairs 
(not companion-ways) are those of a first- 
class hotel. The dining-room, reached by 
a lift, suggests some Tudor mansion in 
the Cotswolds. The white drawing-room 
is like one’s own home. The sight of the 
Regency ballroom reminds you to call at 
the omniscient bureau to ask the date of 
the next fancy-dress dance—only to be 
handed by your informant the gold pencil 
which you reported lost in the bridge room 
last night. ‘To complete the tour of inspec- 
tion you should call at the shop, where 
everything, from fresh flowers and cream 
to films and daily newspapers arranged by 
Wireless Press can be had, and see the hair- 
dresser. The library, writing-room, gym- 
nasium and inviting swimming pool will 
have to wait till to-morrow. The liner is 
slowing down. It must be Gibraltar, and 
you must prepare to leave by the ship’s 
launch if you are to see the Barbary apes, 
the wonderful Alameda gardens, the cliff 
galleries with the cannons inside, and the 
bazaars, before dinner at the excellent Rock 
Hotel overlooking the bay. 

This possibility of visiting several 
famous beauty spots during one’s holiday 
without ever having to pack, wake at fron- 
tiers or search for accommodation is one 
of the main reasons of the popularity of 
cruising. So many ports can be visited in 
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DECK OF THE ORION 


THE FLEET IN THE 
a single trip. For some days you may laze 
along the luxury resorts of the French and 
Italian Rivieras. Then, leaving the un- 
forgettable Bay of Naples behind, you 
come to the wild, unspoiled coast of the 
Adriatic. Round the bend you steam into 
ancient Greece, Rhodes, the Greek islands, 
Istanbul with its minarets, or across to 
Tripoli, where the native quarters seem 
old enough, until you come upon the un- 
earthed remains of Rome’s ancient glories 
in the form of temples, amphitheatres and 
the forum. How different from the native 
quarter of Algiers, with its mysterious 
sounds and smells, or the smart life of 
Tangier, with its golf, polo and night- 
clubs—all so cheap, because it is an inter- 
national zone, that the luxurious El Minzah 
hotel charges but 17s. 6d. a day en pension 
with private bathroom, and food to satisfy 
any Brillat-Savarin. 

One of the most attractive cruises on 
this spring’s list, which embraces nearly 
all the Mediterranean in thirty-one days 
for 53 guineas (first class), is run by the 
C.P.R.’s Empress of Australia. Sailing on 
March 3rd, she calls at nearly every port 
of note between Cherbourg and Beirut 
(Syria), with enough time at Port Said to 
go up the Nile to Luxor. The same vessel 
leaves Southampton on April 6th for a 
sixteen-day cruise, with Easter at sea, to 


HARBOUR AT 








GIBRALTAR 


Algiers, Sicily, Naples, and Monaco (fares 
from 27 guineas). The Duchess of Atholl 
also spends Easter at sea, leaving Liverpool 
on March 31st for eleven days to visit 
Madeira and Casablanca (19 guineas). 

Another convenient Easter cruise leaves 
on March 25th by the Royal Mail Atlantis, 
which is employed exclusively on cruises 
throughout the year, so that by now her 
captain, purser, stewards and crew are past- 
masters at making their passengers happy. 
Her seventeen-day Easter trip to Dakar, 
Casablanca, Madeiraand Lisbon (27 guineas), 
is certain to be popular. In April the 
Atlantis visits the Adriatic ports, leaving 
on April 14th for twenty-one days 
(34 guineas), and in May makes the first 
cruise of the year to Scandinavia, sailing 
on May 26th (six days, 10 guineas). In 
between she has a seventeen-day trip to 
Algiers and the Italian Riviera (May 6th, 
fares from 27 guineas). 

Two other liners rapidly becoming 
favourites among cruise devotecs are the 


Voltaire and Vandyck, both _ lavishly 
equipped oil-burning vessels. The former 
leaves Southampton on April 6th for 


Gibraltar, Naples and Capri; the latter 
sails the same day from Liverpool to 
Morocco, the Canary Islands, Madeira and 
Lisbon. Both cruises last eighteen days 
and cost from 25 guineas. 

For those with more slender means, 
the P. and O. provide tourist accommoda- 
tion as well as first-class on their two spring 
cruises. Thus their cruise to Alexandria 
and Malta, leaving on May 12th, enables 
passengers to enjoy eighteen glorious sunny 
days for £17 (£28 first class), the seventeen- 
day Whitsun cruise scheduled for May 26th 
to the Adriatic costing £1 less in both 
classes, while special round-trip prices are 
accorded on their weekly sailings to India 
and Australia for part or all of the voyage. 
The Orient Line does the same. Like the 
P. and O., the Orient liners are 23,500- 
tonners. Their spring programme includes 
two three-week cruises (leaving April 2oth 
and May 13th) to Athens by the Orcades, 
and one to Italy and the Adriatic (twenty- 
one days for 40 guineas) by the Orion, 
sailing May 2oth. 

Those who are really impatient to 
find a little warmth are still in time to book 
for the West Indies on the C.P.R.’s 
Duchess of Atholl, or for South America 
by the Royal Mail Line, sailing respectively 
February 18th and 17th. 

Whether you decide on one of the 
above cruises or see one more to your 
choice on Thos. Cook’s wonderful list, you 
can find no more healthy, interesting and 
delightful way of dodging the most treacher- 
ous period of our year before returning to 
the most beautiful. A. MouravIerFF. 
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APRIL 6 EASTER—2 CRUISES 


‘Voltaire’? from Southampton to Mediterranean, 
calling at Gibraltar, Villefranche (Monte Carlo, 
Nice), Naples, Capri, Lisbon. 18 days from 25 gns. 


«“Vandyck’’ from Liverpool to Canary Is., calling 
at Casablanca, Teneriffe, Santa Cruz de la Palma, 
Madeira, Lisbon. 18 days from 25 gns. 


APRIL 29 TO EGYPT 


** Voltaire ’’ from Southampton to Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, calling at Gibraltar, Athens, Alexandria 
(for Cairo), Malta, Bizerta (for Tunis), Lisbon. 
24 days from 35 gns. 
from Liverpool to Canary Isles. 
4 days from 18 gns. 
“Voltaire ’’ from Southampton to Mediterranean. 
days from 25 gns. 
And regular sailings to end September from Southampton and Liverpool. 


First Class Only. 
Window or porthole 
in every room. 
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from any ordinary electric power point. 
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supple strength of the early 20's by 
simple exercises (as No. 18, shown) 
without belts or artificial aids. § 
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ARMY EMBROIDERERS—AN AMAZING LIFE-STORY—ALAS! FOR VINE STREET !— 
SYNTHETIC SEA-WATER—* ZOO”’’—BALINESE DANCERS IN TOWN 


By THE HON. THEODORA BENSON 


HOPE those of my readers who practise the most delicate 

art of embroidery have been able to see the Exhibition of 

British and Overseas Needlework at 9, Grosvenor Square, 

W.1. All that is shown there has the charm and dignity 
of that which is made with great care, by hand. I found, too, 
that the Army takes very well to needlework, and men have done 
themselves credit, on the whole, for they have supplied about 
forty-five exhibits. The lace sent from the School of Stitchery 
and Lace (Bookham Grange, Surrey) is most exquisite, and I 
hope all visitors will read the brief folder describing the fine 
work of this little institution among the disabled and destitute 
who are trained by it to attain to a moderate competence and 
self-respect. It is now well established, and many of its helpless 
pupils have become teachers themselves, but it can still do with 
a lot more help than it gets. There is, too, some very beautiful 
quilting from the distressed mining areas ; the Rural Industries 
Bureau has tried to organise the industry to reach a wider market, 
and many of the otherwise unemployed workpeople make their 
living by this very old art, handed down fiom mother to daughter. 
It has been fostered with loving care by two pioneering spirits, 
Lady Headlam and Mrs. Shields, who work on similar lines, 
though not together. 


* * 
* 


HE calendar has brought up the name of an author whose 
work we have all enjoyed. Edgar Wallace died seven 
years ago to-day, a brilliant and erratic personality of whom the 
sixpennies proclaimed, and with justice, both of his work and 
his life, “‘ It is impossible not to be thrilled by Edgar Wallace.” 
He was brought up by a Billingsgate fish porter. At eighteen 
he was a Reuter’s correspondent in South Africa. By a complete 
accident some of his reports on the Boer War were sent to 
London, and printed in the Daily Mail, quite unknown to him. 
They were Jingoist to a degree, racy, rather extravagant, but 
undoubtedly very brilliant journalism, and because of them that 
paper built up a well nigh incredible reputation for printing 
more than others knew or dared. He achieved for the Daily 
Mail one of the most famous scoops in history—the acceptance 
of the Peace Treaty by the Boers, and it was in the papers days 
before the War Office knew! The War Office was beside itself 
with wrath, questions about espionage were asked in Parliament, 
and he won the distinction of being specially debarred from the 
position of war-correspondent by an Act. 

His famous series of novels, beginning with the “‘ Four 
Just Men,” brought him a new reputation just when Alfred 
Harmsworth decided to dispense with his facile pen on account of 
the costly legal proceedings in which it continually involved him. 
Then began the “ Sanders of the River” series; in the next 
ten years he produced forty-six books, with sales running 
literally into millions. He worked at incredible speed, with a 
dictaphone, and the “ mid-day Wallace”’ joke became pro- 
verbial. As the pressure grew, so did his ideas. He became 
Chairman of the Press Club, inaugurated the Derby Lunch, 
maintained a string of racehorses, wrote plays. He died in 
Hollywood, rather well, one thinks, on the crest of the wave. 


* * 
* 


HE passing of Vine Street Police Station moves me to a 
rather indignant wistfulness. Is nothing sacred to the 
iconoclasts ? The Adelphi has been destroyed, and now this 
pith and core of so many comic songs and music-hall jokes 
must needs be done away with. No doubt it will be Bow 
Street next; but I have been there about the speed limit, 
and would see it superseded with a certain degree of vindictive 
satisfaction. Bow Street and Vine Street: these are the police 
stations associated in our minds with catchwords and laughable 
misdemeanours, whereas to be hauled upto Savile Rowsounds only 
as though a drunk were to be forcibly measured for a new suit. 
* * 
* 

HE baby giant panda at the Zoo is rapidly getting more 
fans than many film stars. Letters are written about it 

to the papers, admirers gather to watch it at meals, and for 
the favoured few the keeper will even tickle it to make it laugh. 
Perhaps we have always been rather animal-conscious. I 
remember that in the “ Rule for Anchoresses,” written way 
back in the thirteenth century, the preceptor of these devout 
little women forbids them all sorts of things, even charity 


(except in utmost secrecy to their own sex), lest men laugh 
rudely, saying “An anchoress, and giving in charity.” He 
forbids cattle ; for if a cow belonging to an anchoress breaks 
through someone’s hedge, and is eventually taken to the local 
pound, what a scandal that would be! But he seems to have 
known where to draw the line, and to lighten the burden of 
holiness he allows his pupils a domestic “ catte.” 


* * 
* 


LEARNT some odd things about animals the other day 

when Mr. Boulenger, Director of the Fish and Reptile 
Houses, addressed the members of the New Health Club on 
“The Luncheon Hour at the Zoo.” The New Health Club 
is, by the way, quite worth knowir.g for those who like to make 
an occasional journey up to London and do something that is not 
a matinée or a film, and I hope to say more about it soon. 
Mr. Boulenger told us of a temperamental python who simply 
refused to eat anything except goose—every inch a prima donna ! 
Moina, the 22-stone gorilla, he said, has to have an enormous 
but carefully balanced vegetarian diet, supplemented by egg- 
nogs, various patent medicines, tea, and bread and butter. 


* * 
* 


NIMALS who do not normally need or touch water are 
capable of suddenly taking to drink, and no one knows 
the reason. Moles require fourteen times their weight in food 
every day, or they die. Desert lizards spend half their lives 
at the Zoo submerged in a hot bath. As for snakes, you perhaps 
think “ cold, slimy brutes—ugh !”’ ; but once a snake was taken 
out of his luxurious villa residence, all glass and water plants 
and grottoes, and given me to hold, and he was warm and 
smooth, not slimy; the Zoo had provided him with nice hot 
water to play in. 

It is even more curious about fish. You can make them 
come for their dinner, but show them a net and they will all go 
and hide. No chemist can tell the difference between artificial 
and real sea water, but put a fish into the synthetic stuff and it 
will first go blind and afterwards die. Real sea water has some 
mysterious quality which cannot be analysed, but which can 
be transmitted, for even if five per cent. is mixed with the 
synthetic stuff the fish will live and thrive. 

* * 
* 

T is all most interesting, and I have no doubt the animals 
at the London Zoo are done better than at most other places. 
They even have their own magazine. “ Zoo” (do you know 
it?) has some of the most delightful photographs and articles 
I have seen ; it is both entertaining and educative. ‘‘ Educa- 
tion without tedium ” is a principle increasingly recognised by 
schools ; magazines like these are a blessing to them—I wish 
there were more. The grown-up public of “* Zoo ” is also very 
large, and sometimes it is the younger generation that puts its 
elders on to a good thing. For instance, a bishop who is a 
friend of mine told me that “ Zoo ” had originally been ordered 
for the children; they showed it to him, whereupon (rather 
meanly, I think, after their kindness) orders were given for it 
to come to his study before it went to the schoolroom. The 
February issue has articles on ants which keep gardens, on the 
way we see colours, on snake poisons that are valuable to man, 
and so forth, all interesting matters 2nd dealt with zccurately 

though briefly. 

The Zoo has other methods of educating, besides the 
magazine. ‘There are classes for learners and teachers, there 
is the very successful studio of animal art, and, best of all, 
there are the Strand Films Zoological Productions, produced 
by Evelyn Spicer under the supervision of Professor Julian 
Huxley. My small nephew and I highly recommend the two 
which we have seen, one about penguins and one about monkeys. 
My small nephew, incidentally, was inspired to a riddle at the 
Zoo the other day. Question: ‘‘ Why has a giraffe such a long 
neck?” Answer: “ Because its head is so far from its body.” 
It seems undeniable. 


* * 
* 


HOPE that all who can will go to the Phanix Theatre on 

the evening of February 13th or 14th, when Javanese and 
Balinese dancers are to perform their lovely, thrilling dances to 
their strange music, in aid of the International Peace Hospital, 
and Student Relief in China. 
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to keep your 
skin softand 
smooth. . 


FOR FACE AND HANDS 


Fr, is literally true that you can give your skin new loveliness. If it has become 
lifeless, dull and roughened through exposure to wintry weather you can quickly 
restore and preserve its youthful, velvety smoothness in a perfectly natural way. 
The soothing, penetrating and stimulating properties of Larola and Larola Soap 
provide all that you need to ensure a flawless complexion and soft white hands. 
Beautiful women all over the world know of Larola—the finest of ali skin tonics. 
Larola soap, made to an exclusive formula, is guaranteed to be absolutely pure 
and free from drying and irritating ingredients. It is super-fatted, emollient and 
highly beneficial to the delicate skin tissues —ideal for both toilet and nursery use. 


Write for a free copy of the Larola booklet “‘ The Cult of Beauty.”’ 









16 & 26 Larola Soap 
per ahi Tepes 2/~ 
bottle single 8d. 


From Chemists and Stores or Post Free in U.K. direct from: 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND. 


GREY HAIR 
BANISHED 


NO DYES, NO STAINS 


The astound- 
ing popular- 
ity of VIVA- 
TONE HAIR 2 
RESTORER 
has been 
achievedg 
simply by 
the recom- 
mendation of 
thousands of 
satisfied i 
users. If your hair 
is grey or turning 
grey, it can be re- 
stored to its full original colour. 
Detection is impossible, even by your 
nearest friends, as the change is 
gradual and natural. VIVATONE, 
owing to its genuine properties, not brown, or | 9: 
only restores the colour, but promotes j cafe. GNS. F 
growth and dispels dandruff. One of 1 
many Satisfied users writes : 

077 Bath. 

. I think it would be ungrateful not to let you 
know how really amased I am at the wonderful 


results I have obtained after use of your Hair 
Restorer. My hair was very grey indeed after a 


> . 
ft or every class of serious illness, and I had almost given up hope 
. tie young again until I found 
Bankin oO Busin CaS It is such a joy to think that the results are 
© permaneni and the treatment so simple. 
Again thanking you. M.E. B. 


INSIST on VIVATONE and you ill 


LLOYD S be suve of « genuine preparation. 
| BANK [PU tone 


Price 3/9, 7/6, post free, in plain 
2 wrapper. 
Direct, or from Boots (all branches), Timothy Cf? G 
Head Office: White's, Taylor’s Drug Stores. 


71 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 Apent Cnsne © AB. one.) LFB. WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Langham 4444 (Debenhams Ltd.) 


























The three - quarter 
“swing ’’ coat of 
dyed baby sealskin 
obtainable in black, 
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ASHION FAIR 


By FRANCES LOVELL 
THE NEW LINE AND DIET 














































ANNEQUINS posing in the smartest spring tweeds— 
waiting like camera stars to be “ shot” before lunch, 
before tea, before dinner -how grateful they must 
be to realise that fashion indicates curves to-day in 

place of the angles of yesterday! Once was when they, like 
ourselves, had to bant—do diets to slim, worry over the hip 
measures, and grow lined and haggard in faces meant to be 
healthily round—all in the name of fashion! 





All this is changed. Hoods, with their bewitching frame 
effects—whether like those fluffy fur ones seen throughout the 
Alps, or of the waterproof variety as shown by Herbert Johnson 

need faces that are young, full of health, smoothly rounded, 
to look their best. And cast an eye on this Spring’s frocks 
on the coats, and in particular on the jackets and skirts 
although they are cut to fit tightly at laced-in waists, and mould 
firm upright shapes, figure in the truest sense of that word 
is apparent under every Spring model. The womanly figure 
has come into its own, the boyish no longer attracts great 
designers. Good food has, at a stroke, once more become of 
interest to all those who would have the correct figure for this 
season—and, what is more, good food is easier and easier to 
procure. Whether you employ a cordon bleu or merely a 
little bonne & tout faire, there is absolutely no reason for 
anything but the most appetising service. 


You want to build up to fashion dictates--your appetite is 
seldom tempted ? My advice would be to wander into Fortnum 
and Mason’s. Through the eyes one cannot but become fascinated 
by the enormous variety of possibilities. If you are not strong, 
don’t rush into a rich diet immediately, but continue with any of 
the varieties of health breads which are so delicious. Buxton 
wholemeal or Dry Whole Meal is a speciality, and Fortnums 
have all the excellent Hendbert foods, and are famous for those 
tempting forms of easily digested soups which quickly re- 
vitalise. If sugar in fruits doesn’t agree with you, and yet you 
know these vitamins are vital, try the sugarless jams, marma- 
lades, or English preserves. Breakfast in bed, for those who 
should be given an appetising change, might be greatly varied 
by using, from this enterprising house, prune juice in place of 
orange, chicken livers and mushrooms, or an All-Bran with 
cream. If coffee doesn’t agree with you, try café des invalides. 
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MATITA tailored coat in navy 
and grey stripe tweed, with plain 
navy facings, is worn over a grey jersey 
tailored dress with a navy and 
scarlet belt. The scarf is in scarlet. 


Bobby and Co., Eastbourne 


HIS Matita two-piece of redingote 

and dress is in a _ tone-on-tone 
effect in light and dark grey. . The 
dress is in a light grey jersey, tailored 
with pleats in the bodice and gold 
Louis coin buttons, and the redingote 
is in a darker grey cloth with facings 
of the dress material. 


Daly and Sons, Glasgow 
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ee pink and blue combined 
with navy are colours of the 
canvas-tweed jacket of this Matita suit. 
The skirt is in the same material in 
plain blue, and the scarf is of pink crépe 


Madame Chanelle, Bournemouth 
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Cocktail parties depend for their success enormously upon 
the ingenuity of hosts. To provide delicious non-alcoholic 
beverages as well as the characteristic Schnapps, vodka, 
Martini and champagne, is often a real problem. Tomato juice 
is a stand-by —but why not also serve coca-cola and dry ginger 
ale ? Your American guests like it with brandy or whisky, but 
often others will enjoy it plain. Real grape juice, shaken in a 
thoroughly iced shaker, grapefruit and mandarin juice shaken 
together, Passion fruit punch, are only a few suggestions. 
Just suppose that instead of the usual cheese straws you served 
hot cheese puffs or toasted cheese sandwiches? In place of 
chip potatoes, cater for those who haven't dared sweets for years 
and let them try a small brandied peach or champagne green- 
gage on the end of a stick. You can usefully discuss this with 
Jury and Barrett in Sloane Street. American groceries to be 
found at Selfridge’s will often add delicacy and change to our 
menus, as wellas effecting the subtle change for this year’s 
figure. Real Vermont maple syrup on crisp hot waffles or 
buckwheat cakes (buckwheat flour) make very successful 
luncheon sweets. Tinned or fresh sugar corn as a soufflé is 
a delectable beginning. 


WINES AND THE MENU 

The correct wines to serve with the well thought-out menu 
are often the young hostess’s gravest problem. So much depends 
upon this choice both the enjoyment of her luncheon or dinner, 
and the ultimate good or bad these combinations may do her 
guests. Jacksons of Piccadilly have been most ingenious in 
working out a list for COUNTRY LIFE readers : 

Cocktails should be drunk as long as possible before the 
repast, as the mixed ingredients are apt to spoil the palate for 
fine wines. White wines, including sherry, should be served 
at a temperature of about 50 degrees Fahr., and red wines about 
the temperature of the dining-room. 

Serve with grape fruit a few drops of sherry or Maraschino ; 
with caviare and foie gras, vodka or Kiimmel; with real turtle 
or fish soups, milk punch or pale madeira; with others, light 
pale medium dry sherry or marsala; with most fish, light 
pale medium dry sherry, hock or moselle, Alsatian wine ; 
with shellfish, Chablis, Montrachet, champagne; with beef, 
mutton and lamb, burgundy, claret; with veal, pork, or ham 
cooked in sherry, champagne, sparkling hock or moselle ; 
with poultry, champagne, Montrachet, Chablis, Sauternes ; 
with game, red wines Chateau Lafite, Chateau Margaux, 
Chateau Latour, Chateau Haut Brion (or other fine growths of 
Bordeaux), Clos de Vougeot, Chambertin, Romanee (or other 
fine burgundy; white wines Chateau Yquem (or other fine 
growths of Sauternes), Pouilly, Montrachet, Meursault ; with 
fruit salads, etc., Maraschino, Kirsch, Curacao (or other sweet 
liqueurs); with cheese, old vintage port (1908, 1912, 1904, 
1917, and 1896 were good years), old rich madeira, old brown 
sherry ; with coffee, fine old liqueur cognac, or armagnac. 
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SOME LATE SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS THAT DESERVE A PLACE:IN THE GARDEN 


INCE the middle of December, rain, frost and snow have 

seriously hampered all general gardening work outside, and the 

middle of February finds most gardeners with a large amount 

of arrears to make up. In most places the sodden or frozen 

state of the ground has made all but minor plantings impossible ; 
but now that soil and weather conditions are improving, and signs of 
movement are everywhere apparent, there should be no delay in pushing 
ahead with any planting work contemplated in preparation for the 
summer display. Though it has tried the patience of most gardeners 
and left behind a heavy trail of casualties in many places, it is all to 
the good, perhaps, that we should have experienced such a hostile 
January. It helps us to revise our ideas about many things, more 
especially regarding the hardiness of many shrubs and trees, and it 
has brought home to many the importance of taking adequate measures 
to afford some protection to choice plants in hard weather. The 
abundant rains have at least made good the arrears of rainfall in many 
parts of the country, and if a hot or dry summer should follow, it should 
find most gardens well able to withstand a long spell of drought. 

Though it should not be forgotten that there are still some five 
or six weeks of winter to go, advantage should be taken of the more 
genial conditions now prevailing to complete any plantings of roses, 
trees and shrubs and hardy border plants. With these there is little 
risk attached to planting during the latter half of this month, but the same 
can hardly be said of alpines which come from frames. March is time 
enough for putting these out in their permanent places. There are 
several bulbous plants that can also be conveniently attended to between 
now and the middle of next month, and the sooner that some of them 
can be got into the ground the better. Many of those lilies which hail 
from Japan are examples. With the state of the ground during the 
past few weeks it has been impossible to plant these, but now that 
the conditions have improved, their planting should be put in hand 
without further delay. 

Heading the list of these Japanese lilies comes Lilium auratum, 
one of the most handsome members of an aristocratic race. Its broad- 
leaved variety called platyphyllum is even more gorgeous, and is to be 
preferred to the type. A magnificent lily, it is one that any beginner can 
venture with, provided there is no lime in the soil. Woodland con- 
ditions suit it admirably, and if it can be planted in a cool and half-shady 
bed with rhododendrons, azaleas, or some other members of the heath 
family for company, it will be perfectly happy and contented and reward 
the planter with the most impressively grand golden rayed blooms in 
the later summer. L. speciosum and its various forms, like Melpomene, 
rubrum, and the chaste Kratzeri, is another beauty that the novice 
need not hesitate to plant. Though commonly planted in pots, it makes 
an excellent lily for the late summer border and, in company with 
L. auratum, affords the most charming and picturesque incidents in 
woodland surroundings. For those who like to plant for late summer 
effect a most attractive show can be provided by planting colonies of 
auratum and speciosum lilies in the front line of a border composed 
chiefly of later summer-flowering shrubs, such as the fuchsias, Ceano- 
thus Gloire de Versailles and its cousins, various hydrangeas and 
veronicas, hoherias, the caryopteris, and the shrubby pavia (/sculus 
parviflora). 

The tiger lily, for which the Japanese have such little respect that 
they use the bulb as a succulent vegetable, is another late summer 
beauty that can well be planted now. In common with L. auratum, 
L.. tigrinum shares a dislike of lime, but other than this the tiger lily 
has no fads and can be planted in almost any soil and situation with 
little risk of failure. While the type is good enough, and is worth having 
because it is the earliest to flower, its two forms named splendens and 
Fortunei are very much better. The former is generally at its best 
early in August, while the latter, which carries its candelabra of brilliant 
orange flowers on stems five and six feet high, follows about three 
weeks later and thus affords a valuable succession. So easy-going is 
this species that it deserves a place anywhere and everywhere, though 
it is probably seen to best advantage in the mixed hardy flower border 
with phlox for company. 

There are many other lilies which longer experience with the race 
shows are better planted round about this time than in the autumn. 





THE BRILLIANT ORANGE TIGER LILY, L. TIGRINUM SPLENDENS, 
IN THE AUGUST BORDER 








THE HANDSOME LILIUM AURATUM PLATYPHYL- 
LUM, an excellent late summer-flowering lily for planting 
in among dwarf shrubs in cool and shady positions 


Sargent’s lily, which is one of the latest species to come into growth, 
is one, and the incomparably lovely L. regale is another. Hanson’s 
lily, which deserves to be more widely grown than it is, can also be got 
into the ground now, as well as the bulbs of all those varieties that 
are’embraced under the name of L. Thunbergianum, formerly known 
as elegans. There are several beautiful and richly coloured lilies in 
this aggregate, like Orange Queen, Prince of Orange, alutaceum, and 
the mahogany crimson Mahony, and, though not long-lived in our 
climate, they make an excellent display for a year or two. 

It is too early yet to risk the planting of gladioli outside, but corms 
can be planted in pots for early bloom under glass. Those who have 
not yet made their choice from the almost bewildering number of kinds 
now available should delay no longer, for the lists have been out for 
some time now and in the case of some of the more recently introduced 
varieties stocks are not too plentiful. There are varieties enough to suit 
all tastes, but with such kinds as Picardy, Beat All, Salbach’s Pink, 
Berty Snow, Stuggardia, Pfitzer’s Triumph, Wolfgang, Trudel Grotz, 
Mrs. Van Konynenberg, Ave Maria, Pelegrina, Purple Glory, Gate of 
Heaven, Bit o’ Heaven, Mrs. McLaren, and 
Polar Ice, no one will go far wrong, with a 
selection that includes every shade. 

Like the gladiolus, the montbretia has 
undergone a perfectly remarkable transform- 
ation in recent years and has now come to 
occupy aplace in the front rank of late summer 
flowers. In another week or two it will be 
time to transplant the corms, and those who 
have not yet tried their hand with some of the 
fine varieties embraced under the name of 
the Earlham hybrids—their name com- 
memorating their place of origin—should 
venture with a few this season, selecting for 
preference such kinds as His Majesty and 
Lady Wilson, which are two of the very best. 
As there is still the likelihood of severe 
weather, it is advisable to cover the corms 
with a mulch of leaves or bracken after plant- 
ing, leaving it in place until well into the 
spring. Another South African bulb that 
can be planted now for late summer flower 
is Hyacinthus candicans. A stately and 
elegant bulb, it deserves to be more grown 
than it is, which is also true of the Kaffir 
lily, Schizostylis, which moves better now 
than in the autumn. The variety called 
Mrs. Hegarty is as good an autumn- 
flowering plant as anyone could wish, and 
in a sunny south border it should give a good 
account of itself in company with the lovely 
Alstremeria Ligtu, Belladonna lilies, and 
the uncommon Zephyranthes candida, which 
all delight in similar conditions. 


G. C. TayLor. 
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GARDENING 


ILLUSTRATED te 


i COUNTRY LIFE PUBLICATION 


The paper for the experienced amateur and 
professional gardener 





Race 


The issue of IIth February contains the following 
articles :— 


MONTBRETIAS, by G. R. Barr 
TREES AND SHRUBS OF DISTINCTION 


KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUMS, by 
G. A. Phillips 


SOIL STERILISATION, by!Messrs. 
Lawrence and Newell 


TREATMENT OF ROSES UNDER GLASS 
THIS WEEK’S R.H.S. SHOW 


in addition to the Plantsman’s Notebook, Correspondence 
pages, and other weekly features. 


EVERY FRIDAY—3d. 


On Sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents, or a specimen copy 
can be obtained from :— 


The Publisher, ‘< Gardening Illustrated,’ 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 























For photographs of Figures, Fountains, Bird 
Baths, Sundials, Garden Seats and Vases, apply 


Mr. LUDLOW, Worcester Road, Bromsgrove 


e, Worcs. 
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SIMDLE TO GROW 


CANNELLS 


“SUNRISE” 
SWEET CORN 


UNRISE”’ Sweet 
Corn can be grown 
outside without heat as 
easily as potatoes-— any 
land that will grow 
potatoes will grow Sweet Corn. 
It’s delicious, boiled on the cob, 
buttered, peppered and salted. 
Doctors and Dentists recom- 
mend it. Obtainable in 6d. 
packets. 

Write to-day for illustrated leaflet. 


CANNELLS 


Dept. C.L. LODDON, NORFOLK 
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SUMMER HOUSES [______—————s amiteale sania 


by WALTONS |) 12" Carden Needs These | 
gany. Sliding Doors Leaded lights to Doors and Windows. Carriage J LOVELY BROOMS ; 


Made of Cedar (the wocd that _ er requires Painting). Lined Maho- 
pa:d England and Wales. Established 61 years. Et 


— - 
£58 3} ANDREANUS PROSTRATA, yellow 





= > a 4 


— p— 
@ Write for Catalogue & Photographs of 
Summer Houses, Greenhouses, Bungalows, &c. &c. 


E. C. WALTON & Co. 


SUTTON-ON-TRENT, NEWARK, NOTTS | 2.220707: 
——_—_—— 








cream 


Carriage and packing Free for C.W.O. 
Both Collections 30/- 


¢ » (All pot-grown plants nicely grown.) Single plants sold, 
> Ed but 6d. extra must be added for postage. 


—*A_ |) GAYBORDER NURSERIES 
Melbourne, Derbyshire 


WAAR AARARARAAARARARARAAABA, 


Horticultural Catalogue Guide 








SEEDS AND BULBS 








W. J. UNWIN, LTD 














s.d. & Scelemen, All Garden Seeds, 
: aa Sweet Peas, 
5s and crimson - 26 poe iol 
% C.E. PEARSON, buff and red - 2 6 cane. siciclecaaies 
: LORD LAMBOURNE, crimson and 
3 0 = ee 
GOLDEN SUNLIGHT, lovely gold 3 0 R. H. BATH, LTD.  sctect Seeds and 
3 PRAECOX, soft yellow  - 26 Son RES CRO Plants. 
PY MOONLIGHT, creamy white - 26 WISBECH. 
D. WALPOLE, crimson and rose- 3 0 
DALLEMORE I, pink and mauve - 3 0 TREES AND SHRUBS 
CORNISH CREAM, large cream - 2 6 
>} PRAECOX ALBA, finest white - 2 6 
> FIREFLY, crimson and yellow - 26 G. BUNYARD & Fruit Trees, Roses, 
: HIBERNIA, flame and cream - 2s Co., LTD., Shrubs, Iris, 
‘ P The Nurseries, Herbaceous Plants, 
Either Collection 15/6 MAIDSTONE. Seeds & Sundries. 








SPRAYING MACHINES 


eC THE FOUR OAKS 
(eC SPRAYING 





Specialists in all 
kinds of Spraying 
Machines. 


MACHINE CoO., 
FOUR OAKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LIMITED iC 








LANDSCAPE GARDENING 








GEORGE G. 





Gardens designed 
WHITELEGG, 





with blue-grey foliage. Smothers itself with 


and more or less the whole summer and 5 
autumn. Pot grown, 3 for 2s. 6d., 8s. se 








HERBACEOUS PLANTS WORTH GROWING 


AETHIONEMA WARLEY ROSE. A _— Pyne een pevion few 
: pa equals for genera - 
charming neat and compact miniature shrub TION and long lasting CUT FLOWERS. 
. ngport Scarlet, bright rich scarlet single ; 
clouds of deep pink clusters in spring Comet, brilliant crimson single; Mont Blanc, 
snow- white double. Large showy flowers pro- 

in the greatest profusion during summer 
and autumn. 3 large flowering clumps 2s. 6d. & SON, 
dozen. 8s. dozen. Mixed if you prefer it. 


CARRIAGE PAID FOR CASH WITH ORDER. 
FINCH, C.L.2, TURRET, ENDWAY, SOUTH BENFLEET, ESSEX 


and Constructed. 
The Nurseries, 


CHISLEHURST, Sherwood Cup, 
KENT. Chelsea Show, 1927 








GLASSHOUSES, Etc. 


G. F. STRAWSON _ Good Glasshouses. 

Erected in any part 

. of the country. 

% > = cal ” Garden Rooms. 
pinata 25 stock designs 

HORLEY, SURREY. revolving or fixed. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


DEWPONDS 


IN FABLE AND FACT 


by 
Alfred } i Pugsley, B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ) 





Vo 


Re; 













“With the many undoubted scientific 
. . . . ‘ 

facts available, it is amazing that ‘The 

Great Dewpond Myth’ is still believed.” 


This book is a collection and 
criticism of existing knowledge on 
dewponds. The author has ex- 
amined a large number of ponds 
and sifted the ideas of many 
correspondents and discusses the 
various theories brought forward. 













3s. 6d. net 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated from Photographs 


De Resxke - of panel 


MINOR... . . 30for1 | AMERICAN . . 25 for 1/10 







MAJORS. ‘ 20 for 1/- TENORS. 25 for 3/2 
SORES... ‘ 20 for 1/- BASSOS .. 25 for 3/9 






Obtainable from all booksellers 


COUNTRY LIFE LTD. 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, W.C.2 


Every De Reszke cigarette made to-day is as pure and as mild as those originally 
made for and smoked by the yvreat tenor, Jean de Reszke, who gave them his name. 


}. Millhoff & Co. Ltd., No. 1 Piccadilly, W.1 Issued by Godfrey Phillips Ltd 























































BIRDS AND BEASTS 
By Chiang Yee 


A Portfolio of 12 Drawings of birds and beasts 
with an Introduction on Chinese brushwork technique 


75. 6d. net 





The Silent Traveller in London The Silent Traveller in Lakeland 
3rd Edition 2nd Edition 


10s. 6d. net 75. 6d. net 


a peieneneesernereeeeere onsen 


AN EXHIBITION 
of the Artist’s paintings is now being held at 
The Zwemmer Gallery, Great Litchfield Street, Charing Cross, W.C.2. 


COUNTRY LIFE BOOKS 
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